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i.  nn  make  sure  that  any  wooden  cases  used  for  packing 
wartime  cans  are  made  of  dry,  well-seasoned  lumber. 
Wood  with  a  high  moisture  content  causes  rusting  of  cans. 


2.  nn  make  sure  that  fibre-board  cases  containing  wartime 
cans  are  kept  dry  in  storage.  Rust  might  occur  where 
the  moist  fibre  comes  in  contact  with  the  metal. 


^  No.  3.  STORAGE.  A  series  of  suggestions  for  maintaining  ^ 
highest  canning  efficiency  with  the  new  metal  containers. 


Watch  temperature  of  cans  at  time  of  casing. 


3.  nniJ’T  case  and  store  cans  exceeding  95°F.  as  they  will 
*  retain  that  excess  temperature  for  a  long  period 
with  adverse  effects  on  the  service  life  of  the  container. 


4.  n  n  M  ’  T  open  warehouse  doors  or  windows  any  more  than 
necessary.  Sudden  changes  in  warehouse  tem¬ 
perature  usually  cause  sweating  and  eventual  rusting  of  cans. 


THE  NEW  WARTIME  CANS  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  all  specified  requirements,  provided  proper 
precautions  are  taken  by  the  canner.  To  help  you 
maintain  the  highest  canning  standards  with  these 
cans,  American  Can  Company  is  taking  this  means 
of  pointing  out  further  the  necessity  of  strict  ad¬ 


herence  to  the  recognized  principles  of  good 
canning  practice.  Remember,  if  you  are  faced 
with  any  difficult  canning  problems,  call  your 
nearest  Canco  representative  today. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Establishtd  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


laQBTPjRFITIOlN 


Due  to  conditions  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  we  suggest  that 
all  customers  who  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  send  their  orders 
for  repair,  maintenance,  or  oper¬ 
ation  for  1943,  as  described  in 
Preference  Rating  Order  P-115, 
as  amended. 

On  such  orders  certify  the  Pre¬ 
ference  Rating  AA-5,  so  that  we 
might  give  your  order  careful 
attention. 


I  he  housekeepers  of  tomorrow  are  going  to  make 
increasingly  wiser  selection  of  foods.  Trained  by  our 
government’s  nutritional  program  and  army  balanced- 
diet  standards,  all  Americans  will  demand  higher 
quality  foods — rich  in  vitamins  and  minerals — 
“garden-fresh”! 

Forward-looking  canners  are  anticipating  these  new 
conditions  by  planning  machinery  improvement 
programs  which  will  enable  them  to  produce  a  qual¬ 
ity  of  “fresh”  canned  foods  that  will  please  the  more 
discriminating  appetites. 


For  many  years  we  have  been 
cooperating  with  Pea  and  Lima 
Bean  Canners,  furnishing  effici¬ 
ent  hulling  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today  and  antici¬ 
pating  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 


B  CONTINUOUS 

B  VEGETABLE  PEELER 

The  first  machine  available  for  large  capacity 
continuous  peeling  of  all  root  vegetables.  Has 
practically  triple  the  capacity  of  former  mach¬ 
ines.  No  excess  waste;  original  shape  of  vegetable 
preserved.  Quality  of  finished  product  improved. 
Writs  for  your  copy  of  tho  FMC  Catalog  of  com- 
ploto  modern  equipment  for  all  canned  foods. 
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HERTS  ONE  FOR  THE  BOOK 


soys  Conner  Joe  Cook 


may  have  its  merit  in  private  life,  but  when 
coding  dies  smack  a  can  end  too  hard — 
watch  out! 


MAKING  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


is  one  thing,  but  fracturing  the 
plate  or  enamel,  or  both,  only  leads 


to  corrosion  and  possible  spoilage. 


DO  THESE  THREE  THINGS 


and  you'll  have  a  smooth  going: 


The  canners  of  America  have  a 
tough  assigxunent  for  the  coming 
season  and  no  one  can  tell  what  the 
score  will  be  when  the  yesx  is  over. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  siue  and 
that  is  a  need  for  everything  the 
industry  can  pack. 

We  ourselves  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  produce  the  needed 
cans  and  render  service  in  every 
emergency. 


(a)  Use  care  in  setting  your  dies  Just  right. 

{b)  Be  sure  of  the  legibility  of  the  coding,  and 
check  ft  frequently. 

(c)  Keep  the  working  mechanism  of  the  coding 
device  clean  and  in  order. 


*  BE  PREPARED! 


1.  Keep  the  working  mech¬ 
anism  of  your  coding  de¬ 
vice  clean  and  properly 
set  at  all  times. 

2.  Start  the  necessary  paper 
work  in  securing  prior¬ 
ities  for  replacements  of 
wornout  equipment  or 
parts.  This  takes  time! 

3.  Take  full  advantage  of 
the  winter  months  to  de¬ 


velop  new  personnel  and 
plan  next  season's  re¬ 
quirements. 

4.  Repair,  adjust  and  oil  all 
equipment,  making  sure 
it  is  in  perfect  working 
order. 

5.  Plan  on  making  your 
changes  in  production 
layout  as  soon  as  possible. 


% 


* 
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HELP!  HELP!  HELP!— That  is  what  The  Man- 
power  Commission  was  appointed  for — ^to  get 
men  and  women  to  work  in  war  plants,  and  now 
that  food  has  risen  to  the  top  in  our  war  efforts,  as  it 
was  bound  to  do,  for  food  plants,  and  not  just  for  the 
food  processing  plants,  but  for  the  growers  out  in  the 
field  where  the  crops  must  first  be  produced.  Ask  any 
man  in  our  industry  and  he  will  tell  you  his  chief 
worry  is  where  to  get  the  help — for  his  growers  and 
for  his  cannery ;  that  this  is  the  first  and  foremost  con¬ 
cern,  the  most  important  question  confronting  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

All  right!  We  Americans  do  not  take  things  lying 
down.  We  are  going  to  “lick  the  tar”  out  of  our 
enemies,  and  we  can  and  will  lick  any  proposition  such 
as  this.  We’ve  done  it  before,  and  we  will  do  it  again. 

With  everybody  working  and  thinking  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  a  lot  of  valuable  ideas  must  be  on  tap.  Let’s  not 
be  stingy  about  them.  If  you  have  devised  a  workable 
plan  don’t  keep  it  to  yourself.  Let  your  fellow  canner 
— and  his  growers — know  about  it.  For  once  in  your 
life  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  help  your  fellow  canner, 
because  he  is  not  any  longer  a  competitor;  he  is  a  co- 
operator  for  the  winning  of  this  war.  Offer  him  your 
co-operation,  and  he  will  reply  in  kind. 

We  will  gladly  devote  a  department  to  this  particular 
subject,  and  we  invite  all  of  you  who  have  thought  out 
this  matter,  who  have  had  experience  in  their  own 
particular  section,  and  can  see  how  the  supply  of  help 
may  be  secured,  to  write  us  and  give  their  plan  and  we 
will  pass  it  on  to  other  canners  through  these  pages. 
The  time  is  growing  short,  and  we  ought  to  get  together 
on  this.  Do  you  know  of  any  better  way  to  get  this 
subject  before  the  entire  canning  industry,  from  coast 
to  coast,  including  Canada,  where  they  face  the  same 
trouble  ? 

WE’LL  START  THE  BALL  ROLLING  — Your 
chances  to  get  help  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  canneries, 
are  better  this  year  than  last — possibly  better  than 
ever  before.  Why?  Because  the  entire  population  is 
war-minded  now,  and  everyone  big  enough  or  able 
to  toddle  is  anxious  and  willing  to  do  a  worth-while 
part  to  win  this  war,  and  will  willingly  do  it  if  you 
will  show  them  how. 

At  long  last  our  Government,  and  all  our  people, 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  food  is  actually  more 
important  than  shot  and  shell,  than  planes  or  tanks  or 
battleships.  Therefore,  he  or  she  who  helps  produce 
food  is  a  war-worker  in  the  front  ranks.  Impress  this 
upon  your  local  town’s  people,  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  hamlets,  arouse  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  and 
you  will  have  a  response  that  will  answer  this  question 
more  quickly  and  better  than  anything  else  you  can 


attempt.  The  people  want  to  help — show  them  how, 
and  make  war-workers  of  them  by  issuing  neat  badges 
in  the  FP  Division — ^the  Food  Producers.  Organize 
them  under  competent  leaders,  with  lieutenants  and 
sergeants ;  drill  them  and  train  them  before  the  battle 
of  food  preservation  starts;  first  the  field  branch  be¬ 
fore  the  crops  are  sown.  Take  time  to  explain  how 
these  food  crops  are  planted,  what  they  are,  and  how 
they  must  be  treated  to  get  the  best  results  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Many  of  them  will  know  all  about 
that,  but  most  of  them  will  not,  and  if  they  understand 
just  what  they  are  doing  they  will  be  more  interested 
in  the  work.  Make  them  see  that  Nature  has  no  8  hour 
day,  nor  holidays  nor  Sundays,  but  goes  on  working 
all  the  time,  and  must  be  assisted  and  helped  if  we  are 
going  to  rob  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  labor.  And  we  do 
just  that.  Nature  develops  the  crop  from  the  seed,  to 
the  flower  to  the  fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  and 
perpetuating  her  own,  and  man  in  his  everlasting  quest 
for  food,  robs  Nature  of  its  products  to  sustain  his  life. 
Thus  in  gratitude  to  a  bountiful  Nature  we  should  at 
least  help  her  in  this  production ;  and  if  we  do  she  will 
increase  the  supply  almost  magically.  So  to  know  how 
to  help  nature  might  be  said  to  be  a  primary  lesson  in 
life.  The  worker  on  the  farm  is,  therefore,  a  noble 
character,  for  taking  all  the  ramifications  of  farm  life 
into  consideration,  he  helps  feed  the  whole  world.  This 
he  formerly  did  for  his  own  sustainence,  and  possible 
profit,  but  now  he  is  called  upon  to  produce  the  food 
without  which  our  brave  boys  at  the  front  could  not 
possibly  resist,  much  less  defeat,  the  enemy.  We  and 
they  are  fighting  for  our  very  existence,  not  merely  for 
our  freedom  and  liberty!  If  we  do  not  win  this  war 
we  lose  everything,  and  become  slaves,  even  as  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Europe  today,  and  it  can 
happen. 

We  are  today  the  best  fed  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  with  a  greater  variety  of  foods  of  all  kinds  than 
any  other,  but  not  by  chance.  It  was  not  always  so. 
In  fact  the  present  range  of  foods  is  very  modern.  At 
the  time  Appert  discovered  the  secret  of  canning  in 
1795 — less  than  150  years  ago — the  world  had  a  very 
limited  diet:  the  wild  animals  for  meats,  plus  a  few 
scrawney  sheep  and  hogs,  some  milk  cattle  and  goats, 
and  which  had  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  killed,  or  the 
milk  consumed  promptly,  because  they  knew  nothing 
of  preserving  foods,  not  even  about  icing.  Vegetables 
were  almost  unknown,  and  fruits  likewise  for  it  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  propigate  his  foods, 
much  less  to  develop  new  species  from  the  old.  All  the 
wonderful  panarama  of  foods  you  have  today  has  been 
developed  within  less  than  150  years,  although  man¬ 
kind  has  a  recorded  history  of  over  6,000  years !  They 
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all  had  their  beginnings  on  the  farm;  preservation 
came  after  but  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  it  was  the 
art  of  canning  that  began  the  wonderful  march  of  the 
food  products,  and  the  improved  manner  of  living  we 
enjoy  today. 

Acquaint  the  people  with  this  through  your  local 
newspapers,  your  clubs  and  societies;  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  and  you  will  have  solved  the  problem.  Yes 
they  will  require  training,  but  being  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  intelligence,  they  will  learn  more  quickly  and 
work  better,  as  you  well  know.  All  of  them  have  church 
societies  or  charitable  efforts  for  which  they  are  forced 
to  continually  solicit  funds.  In  this  war-work  they 
can  make  good  money,  fine  pin-money;  and,  if  they 
are  so  inclined,  they  can  contribute  it  or  any  part  of 
it  to  these  social  or  charitable  endeavors.  Thus  they 
will  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone:  helping  the 
war  efforts  in  the  highest  possible  manner,  and  financ¬ 
ing  their  charitable  efforts  at  the  same  time. 

And  here’s  a  thought :  efforts  were  made  last  season 
to  arrange  schedules  of  itinerant  or  gypsy  field  work¬ 
ers,  moving  them  from  the  earliest  crops  in  the  far 
south,  gradually  to  the  more  northern  fields  as  crops 
ripened  and  were  ready.  The  States  built  shacks  with 
all  conveniences  for  them,  but  in  hardly  any  instance 
were  any  of  these  ever  fully  filled,  because  they  could 
not  get  the  gasoline  to  move  the  hordes  from  one  State 
to  another.  Somewhat  at  least  like  the  Oakies  of  “The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,”  they  are  a  troublesome  lot,  and  they 
are  expensive.  Some  of  these  pickers  make  as  much  as 
$20  per  day,  and  all  of  them  make  higher  wages  than 
are  customarily  paid  for  this  work  by  you  or  by  any 
of  your  growers.  Well,  you  hold  the  answer! 

We  have  not  touched  upon  the  cannery  help,  but  that 
must  about  answer  its  own  question.  Certainly  it  will 
be  easier  to  induce  housewives  and  young  women  to 
come  into  neat,  clean  cheerful  cannery  jobs,  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  they  do  in  their  own  kitchens,  than  to  work 
in  the  fields. 

This  has  been  done  so  often  and  in  so  many  sections 
of  the  country  that  it  needs  no  space  here.  It  takes 
fewer  in  the  cannery  than  in  the  fields  when  picking 
some  crops,  and  they  like  the  work,  and  the  money  they 
can  make.  The  canners  have  a  fine  “out”  here,  and  if 
they  do  not  develop  it,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  hordes  furnished  by  the  old  Row- 
Bosses,  such  workers  are  golden. 

You  may  use  any  of  these  thoughts,  or  any  part  of 
this  article  in  your  t'llks  with  your  local  newspaper 
men,  or  at  the  clubs — any  way  it  can  help.  And  mean¬ 
time  get  into  this  discussion,  and  from  the  consultation 
of  many,  wisdom  should  come. 

If  you  need  assurance  that  these  local  townspeople 
will  respond  let  us  relate  just  two  examples.  The  Fort 
Stanwix  Canning  Co.,  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  of  which  Geo. 
Bailey  and  J.  P.  Olney  were  owners,  both  of  whom  be¬ 
came  Presidents  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
were  possibly  the  largest  canners  of  String  Beans  in 
the  country,  and  they  were  String  beans  as  all  recall. 
At  one  time  we  saw  5,000  Italian  men,  women  and 
children  picking  beans  in  one  of  their  immense  bean 


fields.  Asked  how  they  got  them  “strung” — for  this 
was  long  before  the  Bean  Snipper,  Mr.  Olney 
answered:  “no  trouble  at  all;  every  family  in  Oneida 
takes  in  bags  of  beans,  and  instead  of  knitting  parties, 
they  have  ‘bean-string’  parties,  making  nice  pin-money. 
Members  of  the  family,  young,  old,  male,  and  female, 
assemble  on  the  front  porch,  the  beans  are  delivered 
by  us,  and  later  collected.” 

“And  do  they  do  the  work  promptly,  to  save  the 
freshness  of  the  beans,  and  can  you  produce  any 
amount  on  this  plan?”  we  asked. 

They  were  just  finishing  this  pack,  and  in  answer  he  ‘ 
took  the  writer  to  the  warehouse  where  he  showed  us 
80,000  cases  of  canned  beans,  awaiting  “seasoning”  be¬ 
fore  shipment!  Being  careful  canners,  they  waited  at 
least  a  month  to  test  out,  before  labeling  and  shipping, 
and  so  avoided  complaints. 

Again.  Early  in  this  century  Georgia  was  famous 
for  its  fine  peaches,  but  to  get  them  to  market  they 
had  to  be  picked  hard  and  green,  to  stand  shipping. 

A  forward-looking  canner  was  induced  to  build  an 
up-to-date  peach  cannery  right  near  these  orchards, 
and  was  able  to  buy  the  full-flavored,  fine  ripe  fruit  at 
almost  his  own  cost.  But  he  had  to  depend  upon  negro 
labor,  and  in  those  days  if  not  now,  the  workers  wanted 
to  be  paid  for  each  day’s  work.  As  a  result  the  next 
day  few  if  any  workers  appeared,  and  the  peaches 
rotted  while  waiting.  The  writer’s  brother,  patentee 
of  the  Lye  Peach  Peeling  system,  and  the  canner  de¬ 
cided  to  call  upon  the  church  and  other  societies  of  the 
nearby  country,  ask  their  assistance  in  saving  the 
peach  crop,  by  coming  to  work  in  the  cannery.  They 
responded  with  a  will. 

In  each  instance  they  worked  with  town  pride,  if  you 
choose,  but  for  the  profit.  Today  there  is  not  only  this 
profit — and  more  of  it,  since  the  prices  for  such  work 
are  higher — but  with  the  war  motif  as  a  popular  urge, 
the  response  will  be  immediate  and  for  all  the  canner 
could  use.  We  are  not  afraid  to  guarantee  that,  if  the 
case  is  properly  put  to  them. 

The  growing  and  canning,  or  drying  or  freezing, 
proposition  is  not  difficult,  but  the  position  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  men,  especially  the  can  makers  and  some  others  is 
by  no  means  easy.  Here  the  Manpower  Commission 
must  do  some  direct  and  quick  work.  The  foods  must 
first  be  grown  but  unless  the  machinery  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  are  at  hand  these  food  crops  and  all  the  others — 
meats,  milk,  etc. — cannot  be  preserved.  The  dairy  and 
milk  situation  today  is  serious. 

For  all  no  time  should  be  lost.  This  job  should  be 
taken  seriously  by  every  food  processor,  and  he  should 
get  busy  and  not  relax  until  his  army  of  help  has  been 
assembled,  trained  and  ready  to  fall  in.  Here  these 
good  business  men  can  show  the  kind  of  commanders, 
and  leaders,  they  are,  just  as  our  leaders  are  doing  on 
the  front  lines  of  battle.  Can  they  do  it?  You  just  bet 
they  can. 

Let’s  have  your  ideas,  in  the  rough  or  in  finished 
form,  and  let’s  help  all  your  fellow  producers  who  may 
need  this  help.  We  can  merely  offer,  but  we  are  willing, 
and  we  hope  you  are. 


O 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MEETING 


Support  Prices,  Subsidy,  Manpower  discussions  feature  convention.  Coordinatar  Wine- 
brenner  makes  report  of  accomplishments.  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsylvania,  January 
28-29,  1943. 


problem,  he  said,  is  to  get  a  modification 
of  selective  service  regulations  whereby 
key  workers  can  be  exempted  from  the 
draft.  The  No.  2  problem  is  to  free  the 
industry  from  the  wage  freeze  so  that 
better  workers  will  be  attracted.  A  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been  spent 
on  both,  but  a  solution  has  not  as  yet 
been  forthcoming. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  labor 
will  be  an  initial  problem  this  year. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Canners  Association  held  at  York¬ 
towne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsylvania,  Janu¬ 
ary  28  and  29  was  built  around  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations.  There  were  the  usual, 
or  better  than  usual,  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  and  Secretary’s  report  by  Alan 
Warhime  and  Bill  Free  respectively;  a 
very  fine  “Coordinators”  report  by  Wirt 
Winebrenner;  talks  on  Government  pro¬ 
curement  by  Tom  McLaughlin,  on  Priori¬ 
ties  by  Ralph  Arnold,  and  Rationing  by 
Kirt  Rogers.  All  of  these  were  very  ex¬ 
cellent  and  interesting.  And  we  think 
we  do  them  no  injustice  when  we  say 
they  were  dwarfed  by  other  considera¬ 
tions — Canners  just  naturally  had  some¬ 
thing  else  on  their  minds  at  the  time — 
witness  the  “Philadelphia  Story.” 


COORDINATOR’S  REPORT 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  Coordinator,  Mr.  Wirt  S.  Wine¬ 
brenner,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
being  done  in  Pennsylvania  to  solve  the 
problem. 

“In  the  way  of  activities  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  Pennsylvania  canners,  I  frankly 
believe  the  coordinator’s  office  was  a  big 
help  in  many  ways  which  are  hard  to 
enumerate  at  this  time.  Two  main  prob- 


SUPPORT  PRICES 
E.  A.  Meyer,  Deputy  Director,  Food 
Distribution  Administration  and  ex-Penn¬ 
sylvania  canner,  acted  as  “Toastmaster.” 
He  chose  Carl  Wooster  to  deliver  the 
choice  morsel — Support  Prices  i.e.,  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  growers  for 
corn,  peas,  tomatoes  and  beans  in  order 
that  the  canner  be  eligible  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  There’s  not  much  to  the  telling — 
the  prices  are  history  now.  You  have 
them  in  last  week’s  issue  of  THE  CAN¬ 
NING  TRADE. 


SUBSIDY 

Mr.  Wooster  generously  left  for  the 
procurement  men  that  part  of  the  order 
pertaining  to  the  sudsidy.  The  procure¬ 
ment  men,  however,  missed  the  ball  en¬ 
tirely  and  it  wasn’t  until  later  in  the 
evening,  during  the  dinner,  that  Mr. 
Meyer  made  the  announcement.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  the  USD  A,  through  the  Commo¬ 
dity  Credit  Corporation,  will  purchase 
the  output  of  certified  processors  at 
prices  to  be  announced  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  then  resell  to  such  canners  at 
a  discount.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to 
permit  canners  to  pay  the  growers  “sup¬ 
port”  prices  calculated  to  attract  the 
desired  acreage,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  price  of  the  canned  article  at 
about  the  present  level. 


COORDINATOR  WINEBRENNER 


JAMES  R.  STUART,  President 


lems  which  required  the  greater  part  of 
my  time,  during  the  1942  canning  season, 
were  first:  the  manpower  and  draft  sit¬ 
uation,  and  second,  the  questions  of  pri¬ 
orities  and  assistance  in  securing  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.,  when  it  was  needed.  Without 
a  doubt,  the  manpower  problem  was  the 
one  which  required  the  majority  of  my 
time. 

Probably  the  most  important  work 
done  on  this  subject  was  the  contacts 
this  office  had  with  various  school  offi¬ 
cials,  teachers,  directors,  etc.,  during  the 
period  in  September  when  the  majority 
of  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  opened, 
and  practically  every  canner  woke  to  the 
realization  that  practically  all  of  his 
help,  whether  in  the  factory  or  in  the 
field,  had  been  done  by  the  school  boys 
and  girls.  This  situation  was  particu¬ 
larly  acute  in  the  York  County  area  and 
steps  were  immediately  taken  to  remedy 
this  situation.  During  the  summer  I  had 


Every  available  source  will  have  to  be 
tapped.  If  the  people  are  rightly  ap¬ 
proached  and  made  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Canning  Industry  to  the 
war  effort,  a  great  many  headaches  can 
be  cured.  To  this  end  Mr.  Payne’s  divi¬ 
sion  has  drawn  up  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  to  be  run  locally  at  the  proper 
time.  All,  of  course,  appeal  to  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  first  is  a  conditioner  that  will 
show  the  necessity  for  canned  foods,  why 
help  is  short,  etc.  The  second  will  be  a 
glorified  “Help  Wanted”  advertisement 
and  the  third,  a  stay  on  the  job  series. 
In  connection  with  this  the  division  has 
arranged  for  the  printing  of  war  posters 
directed  especially  to  the  cannery 
worker.  These  will  be  available  at  cost 
to  all  canners.  Mr.  Payne  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  all.  It’s  a  national  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said,  and  individual  thoughts, 
the  swapping  of  ideas,  can  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  the  entire  industry. 


MANPOWER 

Friday’s  meeting  was  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  important  subject.  Mr. 
Happer  Payne,  Director  of  the  Manpower 
Division  of  the  NCA,  opened  the  round 
table  discussion  with  an  outline  of  the 
activities  of  his  division.  The  first  major 
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approximately  six  meetings  with  Dr. 
Haas  and  Dr.  Mordewick,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  relative  to 
the  temporary  closing  of  schools  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  while  these  gentlemen  were 
sympathetic  to  our  cause,  they  refrained 
from  making  any  definite  commitments 
at  these  meetings.  When  the  schools 
opened  in  Pennsylvania  on  September  8, 
our  office  was  immediately  besieged  with 
calls  from  various  Pennsylvania  canners 
relative  to  this  school  situation,  and  we 
immediately  went  to  work  in  Harrisburg 
on  this  matter,  and  with  the  able  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  James  E.  Walker,  State 
Chairman  of  the  USD  A  War  Board  in 
Harrisburg,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  immediately  sent  out  to  all 
schools  throughout  the  agricultural  areas 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  word  to  assist 
wherever  possible,  and  while  this  direc¬ 
tive  from  these  gentlemen  in  Harrisburg 
opened  the  doors  for  negotiations  with 
local  school  officials,  it  still  meant  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  County  Superintend¬ 
ents,  Local  Superintendents,  school  di¬ 
rectors  and  teachers  in  these  various 
areas.  And  while  it  was  physically  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  visit  all  these  various 
persons,  contacts  were  made  in  those 
areas  where  the  situation  was  most  acute 
and  various  programs  were  arranged, 
whereby  High  School  boys  and  girls  were 
given  especial  permits  to  work  in  the 
canneries,  and  school  children  under  16 
years  of  age  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  the  fields,  picking  the  late 
crops  of  beans  and  tomatoes.  Those  who 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  school 
boys  and  girls  in  1942,  now  realize  that 
they  played  an  important  part  in  the 
farm  and  cannery  labor  last  year,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  program  is  now  in  progress  to  secure 
a  larger  number  this  year  for  this  work. 

Regarding  draft  deferments,  our  office 
received  various  requests  from  canners 
regarding  deferments  of  key  men  and 
while  the  majority  of  these  cases  were 
handled  through  local  boards,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  about  ten  instances  for  me  to 
contact  Selective  Service  officials  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  which  was  done.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  report  that  the  standing  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
with  Selective  Service  officials  in  Harris¬ 
burg  is  very  high,  and  I  believe  that  these 
gentlemen  understand  our  problem  and 
will  be  sympathetic  to  those  cases  which 
deserve  their  consideration.” 

THE  ELECTION 

James  R.  Stuart,  President,  Somerset 
Canning  Corporation,  Somerset,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  elected  to  succeed  Alan  Ware- 
hime  as  the  Association  President; 
Charles  H.  G.  Sweigart  was  re-elected 
Vice-President  Mushrooms;  and  J.  P. 
Hollabaugh,  Vice-President  Fruits.  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Free  was  retained  as  Executive 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


An  important  processors’  conference 
was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  January  29  and  30,  with 
canners,  preservers,  dried  fruit  packers 
and  other  fruit  and  vegetable  packers 
confering  with  officials  from  Washington 
and  from  local  regional  offices.  Officials 
from  Washington  and  local  administra¬ 
tive  branches  included  W.  G.  Meal  and 
Donald  Rush,  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture;  Goeffrey  Baker,  Dan  F.  Ger¬ 
ber  and  Melville  Ehrlich,  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration;  Colonel  A.  W. 
Stanley  and  Captain  George  McKenzie, 
of  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
Kenneth  W.  Hess,  and  A.  C.  Paxson,  of 
the  Procurement  Policy  Division. 

A  general  meeting  of  all  interests  was 
held  in  the  Gold  Ball  Room  of  the  hotel 
on  Friday  evening,  with  a  meeting  of 
canners  and  preservers  the  following 
morning  and  a  meeting  of  dried  fruit 
packers  Saturday  afternoon. 

At  the  general  meeting  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  federal  agencies  outlined 
plans  for  handling  certain  crops  the  com¬ 
ing  season  and  how  canners  and  other 
processors  were  expected  to  fit  into  the 
picture.  Coming  in  for  special  attention 
was  the  plan  for  handling  tomatoes,  peas, 
corn  and  snap  beans,  with  growers  re¬ 
ceiving  substantial  increases  in  price 
over  those  of  last  year,  but  with  prices 
to  the  consumer  held  to  about  the  former 
levels.  (TCT  Feb.  1,  p.  9). 

OPPOSE  SUBSIDY 

The  Saturday  morning  meeting  was  a 
spirited  one,  with  canners  speaking  their 
piece  and  letting  the  Washington  officials 
know  that  they  were  not  in  full  accord 
with  some  of  the  methods  proposed,  al¬ 
though  praising  the  objectives.  The  sub¬ 
sidy  plan  came  under  fire,  although  some 
old  timers  slyly  remarked  that  those  who 
complained  the  loudest  were  formerly 
the  greatest  boosters  for  high  tariffs. 
Among  the  canners  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions  were  A.  W. 
Eames,  president  of  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  San  Francisco;  E.  N. 
Richmond,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San 
Jose,  and  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Paulus  Bros. 
Packing  Co.,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Dried  fruit  growers  and  packers  were 
advised  that  their  entire  tonnage  of  dried 
apples,  peaches  and  apricots  will  be  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  All  apricots  and 
freestone  peaches  are  to  be  dried. 

Following  the  conference  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Canners  League  of 
California  for  a  meeting  later  this  week 
by  the  Operating  Committee,  at  which 
time  resolutions  will  be  passed  setting 
forth  the  stand  of  this  organization  on 
certain  of  the  proposals. 

Already,  some  minor  difficulties  in 
plans  are  cropping  up,  but  it  is  expected 
that  these  will  be  ironed  out  long  before 


the  packing  season  gets  under  way.  For 
example,  the  price  quoted  for  tomatoes 
is  for  roadside  delivery  and  the  grower 
is  supposed  to  pass  title  on  to  the  can- 
ner  at  this  point.  But  tomatoes  must  be 
inspected  and  graded  and  frequently  lots 
have  to  be  rejected.  Inspection  and  grad¬ 
ing  has  been  done  at  specified  assembly 
points,  where  State  inspectors  are  on 
hand.  Quite  obviously  an  inspector  can¬ 
not  be  placed  on  every  farm. 

Canners  are  expressing  the  opinion 
that  in  season  some  operators  will  find 
it  impossible  to  secure  canning  stock  and 
will  bid  up  the  price  from  the  minimum 
set  and  thus  upset  the  price  structure. 
Already,  reports  are  coming  from  South¬ 
ern  California  that  growers  there  are  de¬ 
manding  $30  a  ton  on  contracts,  in  place 
of  the  $27  minimum. 

GRADE  LABELING  OPPOSITION 

Compulsory  grade  labeling  for  can¬ 
ned  foods,  ordered  by  OPA  as  a  means 
for  effectuating  its  price  ceiling  program 
for  canned  foods  during  the  current  year, 
is  still  coming  under  fire  in  industry 
circles. 

National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  has  gone  on  record  as  re¬ 
affirming  its  opposition  to  federal  grade 
labeling,  which  is  declared  will  be  un¬ 
workable  as  an  adjunct  of  the  price  con¬ 
trol  program. 

Florida  citrus  canners,  headed  by  Car- 
roll  E.  Lindsay,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association,  have  pro¬ 
tested  to  Washington  against  grade 
labeling  for  canned  grapefruit  juice,  now 
effective.  The  canner  protest  contends 
that  the  net  effect  of  the  requirement 
will  be  to  materially  reduce  payments  to 
growers  for  the  fresh  fruit,  inasmuch  as 
a  good  part  of  the  pack  will  have  to  be 
labeled  Grade  C,  thus  approximately 
halving  the  price  which  canners  can 
afford  to  pay  growers  for  the  raw  fruit. 

PINEAPPLE  GRADES 

Tentative  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades 
of  Canned  Pineapple  have  been  developed 
by  the  Food  Distribution  Administration 
and  became  effective  as  of  February  1. 
The  new  draft  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Federal  inspection  in  grading 
of  the  product  and  as  a  convenient  basis 
in  sale  in  wholesale  quantities.  They  will 
also  serve  for  determining  loan  values  on 
warehouse  stocks.  In  issuing  the  Canned 
Pineapple  Grades,  the  Department  has 
endeavored  to  develop  standards  of  qual¬ 
ity  that  will  faithfully  reflect  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  market  value  and  bring  about  a 
uniform  quality  description  in  simple, 
easily  understood  terms.  Interested  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  are  requested  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  any  further  improvements 
which  may  be  desirable. 
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A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


PROCESSED  FOOD  RATIONING 
BEGINS  MARCH  1 

Actual  rationing  of  commercially  can¬ 
ned,  bottled,  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  including  juices,  all  soups,  and 
dried  fruits,  under  the  point  rationing 
system  has  been  definitely  set  to  begin 
March  1,  OPA  disclosed  this  week.  Re¬ 
tail  sale  of  the  foods  thus  coming  under 
point  rationing  will  be  suspended  at  mid¬ 
night  Saturday,  February  20,  with  regis¬ 
tration  of  the  civilian  population  for  War 
Ration  Book  2  to  be  conducted  during  the 
six  days  beginning  February  22.  The 
first  ration  period  will  cover  the  month 
of  March  and  each  holder  of  War  Ration 
Book  2  (except  those  possessing  more 
than  the  allowablj  maximum  holding  of 
five  cans  at  the  start  of  the  rationing 
plan)  will  have  48  points  to  “spend”  for 
the  rationed  foods. 

Official  point  values  for  the  more  than 
200  food  items  covered  by  the  processed 
foods  program  will  be  announced  as  soon 
as  retail  sales  have  been  frozen.  At  the 
same  time,  distribution  will  begin  of  the 
official  table  of  point  values  which  each 
grocery  store  must  display  prominently 
for  the  information  of  its  customers.  Re¬ 
tail  grocers  are  scheduled  to  make  use  of 
the  freeze  period  to  replenish  their  stocks 
of  canned  foods. 

Point  values  will  vary  according  to  the 
relative  scarcity  of  the  various  foods, 
and  also  according  to  the  size  of  con¬ 
tainer.  However,  every  item  will  have 
the  same  point  value  in  every  store  in 
the  country. 

Consumers,  in  declaring  stocks  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  on  hand  at  the  start  of  the 
point  rationing  plan,  are  not  required 
to  declare  holdings  of  canned  olives,  can¬ 
ned  meat  or  fish,  pickles,  relish,  jellies, 
jams,  preserves,  spaghetti,  macaroni, 
noodles,  or  home  canned  foods. 

CITRUS  ORDER  AMENDED 

Moving  to  meet  the  practical  problems 
involved,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  amended  Food  Distribution  Order 
No.  3  to  pass  the  freeze  on  the  sale  of 
canned  grapefruit  juice  from  the  canner 
to  the  distributor.  The  amendment,  now 
effective,  permits  canners  to  sell  canned 
grapefruit  juice  but  requires  buyers  to 
hold  the  quantity  purchased  until  April 
1,  of  this  year,  and  to  notify  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration  of  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

Wholesalers  and  other  distributors 
making  purchases  from  canners  must  ex¬ 
ecute  certificates  acknowledging  that 


they  are  familiar  with  FDO  No.  3.  These 
certificates  will  also  indicate  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grapefruit  juice  purchased,  iden¬ 
tify  the  processor,  and  specify  the  place 
of  storage. 

Under  the  order  as  originally  issued, 
canners  were  prohibited  from  selling  can¬ 
ned  grapefruit  juice  during  the  period 
January  6  through  March  31.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  issued  for  the  benefit  of  can¬ 
ners  who  do  not  have  sufficient  storage 
facilities  to  carry  their  pack,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  will  have  the  effect  of  simplify¬ 
ing  canners’  financing  during  the  packing 
season. 

The  intent  of  the  freeze  order  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  increased  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  of  fresh  grapefruit  while  supplies 
of  the  fresh  product  are  available  in 
large  volume,  and  to  insure  larger  civil¬ 
ian  stocks  of  canned  juice  later  on  in 
the  year  when  fresh  grapefruit  supplies 
are  seasonally  smaller. 

While  the  amendment  releases  canners’ 
holdings,  it  freezes  the  quantity  sold  in 
the  hands  of  distributors  and  does  not 
affect  the  amount  available  to  consumers 
during  the  designated  period,  thereby 
effectuating  the  objectives  of  the  order 
as  originally  promulgated. 

USDA  PURCHASES 

Evidence  of  the  increasing  tempo  of 
purchase  of  foods  here  for  Lend-Lease 
shipment  is  afforded  by  a  report  issued 
during  the  week  covering  total  USDA 
purchases  of  foods  during  1942,  which 
aggregated  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  most  farm  commodities, 
purchases  by  the  FDA  during  the  year 
represented  a  quantity  smaller  than  the 
increase  i*n  farm  production  in  1942. 
Total  agricultural  production  last  year 
was  increased  an  estimated  12  per  cent 
over  1941.  December  acquisitions  by  the 
FDA  were  at  an  accelerated  rate  over 
the  previous  month,  totaling  $151,954,658, 
compared'  with  $104,000,000  purchased 
in  November.  During  December,  pork 
canning  plants,  which  have  more  than 
tripled  their  production  in  the  past  two 
years,  continued  to  supply  the  bulk  of 
meats  purchased  by  the  FDA.  Decem¬ 
ber  purchases  of  dehydrated  pork,  a  new 
wartime  product,  doubled  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  product  bought  to  date. 
Lamb  and  mutton  represented  most  of 
the  other  meat  products  acquired. 

Spray  processed  skim  milk  for  human 
consumption,  a  relatively  minor  dairy 
product  before  the  war,  was  bought  by 
FDA  in  larger  quantity  in  December 


than  all  other  dairy  and  poultry  products 
combined,  some  12,000,000  pounds  being 
purchased. 

Larger  purchases  of  margarine  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  December  gain 
in  purchases  of  fats  and  oils.  Lard  is 
the  largest  single  item  in  this  commodity 
group,  but  recent  purchases  of  margarine 
and  vegetable  oils  have  considerably  out¬ 
weighed  total  purchases  of  animal  fats 
and  oils  such  as  lard,  butter,  edible  tal¬ 
low  and  rendered  pork  fat. 

Processed  dried  prunes,  raisins,  apri¬ 
cots  and  apples  made  up  the  largest  part 
of  FDA’s  December  fruit  purchases. 
Dried  peas  and  beans  continued  to  lead 
in  vegetable  purchases.  More  than  half 
of  the  $7,000,000  worth  of  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  purchased  during  the  month  con¬ 
sisted  of  milled  rice,  bought  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  urgent  needs  of  U.  S.  island 
territories  where  rice  is  a  staple  food¬ 
stuff.  Purchases  of  wheat  products  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  during  the  month, 
more  than  265,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour 
being  bought. 

Incidentally,  it  was  divulged  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  before  the  whole¬ 
saler  grocers’  convention  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  week,  Russia  during  De¬ 
cember  took  the  lead  as  a  recipient  of 
Lend-Lease  food  shipments,  its  taking 
during  that  period  for  the  first  time  pass¬ 
ing  in  volume  foods  supplied  to  Britain. 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  BACK  TIN 
SALVAGE 

Some  34  Wisconsin  canners  are  back¬ 
ing  a  tin  salvage  program  throughout  the 
State,  according  to  The  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  has  carried  a  number  of  co¬ 
operative  advertisments  urging  house¬ 
wives  to  save  their  used  cans.  The  sizable 
advertisements  which  appeared  in  The 
Journal,  point  out  the  need  for  tin  sal¬ 
vage,  list  collection  schedules,  and  by 
illustration  show  the  housewife  the  best 
method  to  follow  in  preparing  their  used 
cans  for  salvage.  The  advertisements 
further  point  out  that  “This  patriotic 
salvage  appeal  was  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  the  under¬ 
signed  Wisconsin  canners”  and  lists  the 
names  of  contributors.  Various  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  newspaper  contributed 
space  in  their  advertisements  for  such 
copy  as  “Win  with  Tin,  Save  your  Tin 
Cans  and  Help  America  Win”  Milwau¬ 
kee  County  Tin  Can  Salvage  Chairman, 
Louis  Faber,  reported  on  January  18 
that  the  collections  for  January  would 
greatly  exceed  those  for  any  previous 
month. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THOM  SCOTT  INJURED  IN  FALL 

Thom  A.  Scott,  Scott  Viner  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  fell  recently  and  broke 
a  collar  bone.  His  many  friends  through¬ 
out  the  industry  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  is  recovering  satisfactorily. 

ROGERS  PRESIDES  AT  ADV.  CLUB 

Wilmot  P.  Rogers  of  the  California 
Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
was  chairman  of  the  day  at  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club  recently 
when  Lee  Brantley,  vice-president  and 
director  of  the  Crowell-Collier  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York,  spoke  on  “What’s 
Your  Name  Worth?” 

BOSTON  FOOD  BROKERS  ELECT 

Herbert  S.  Coles,  Dudley  &  Weisl,  Inc., 
was  elected  President  of  the  Boston  Food 
Brokers  Association  at  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  held  earlier  in  the  month.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  are  Herbert  S.  Poole,  J.  R. 
Poole  &  Company,  and  Ed  C.  Edwards, 
Edwards-Gordon  Company,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  ;  Daniel  Keleher,  The  Keleher 
Trading  Company,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  CATALOG 

A  new  catalog,  fully  descriptive  of  the 
various  vegetables  for  canning  and  quick 
freezing,  and  explaining  the  bi’eeding 
methods  used  in  the  development  of  suit¬ 
able  strains,  has  been  issued  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Seed  Growers  as  of  December  1.  The 
catalog  known  as  No.  11,  is  valuable  for 
selecting  suitable  varieties  for  maturity 
at  required  dates.  It  may  be  obtained  for 
the  asking  at  the  company’s  New  Haven, 

.  Connecticut  office. 

WILLIAM  C.  DIEROLF 

William  C.  Dierolf,  for  a  great  many 
years  a  representative  of  D.  Landreth 
Seed  Company,  and  with  many  friends 
and  acquaintenance  among  the  canners  of 
the  Eastern  States,  died  on  January  25 
after  a  prolonged  illness. 

PET  COMPLETES  DRIED  MILK  PLANT 

The  Pet  Milk  Company  has  completed 
an  addition  to  its  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
plant  for  the  production  of  dried 
powdered  milk,  which  has  a  capacity  es¬ 
timated  at  150  thousand  pounds  of  fluid 
milk  on  a  24  hour  shift.  The  Evaporated 
Milk  Division  has  a  300  thousand  pounds 
daily  capacity. 

LAMPE  WITH  OPA 

C.  R.  Lampe,  for  28  years  associated 
with  W.  R.  Chance  &  Company,  canned 
foods  brokers  of  Cincinnati,  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Canned  Fruits  and 
Vegetable  Section  of  OPA  and  assumed 
his  new  duties  about  February  1. 


CITRUS  PLANT  DEDICATED 

The  new  $500,000  orange  juice  concen¬ 
trate  plant  of  Florida  Citrus  Canners  Co¬ 
operative,  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  was 
formally  dedicated  recently  with  leaders 
of  the  Florida  citrus  industry  participat¬ 
ing.  Capacity  production  for  the  present 
will  be  for  the  armed  forces  and  Lend- 
Lease  purposes. 

ASSUMES  NEW  DUTIES 

Paul  Mellfeld,  since  1914  associated 
with  The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  for  the  past 
six  years  as  Advertising  Manager,  has 
been  named  Manager,  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion.  In  his  new  work  Mr. 
Mellfeld  will  direct  the  development  of 
new  corrugated  board  packaging  applica¬ 
tions,  a  field  which  has  been  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  demands  of  war  goods 
manufactured  for  specially  engineered 
corrugated  shipping  boxes.  This  new  type 
of  development  will  be  equally  activated 
after  the  war  when  renewed  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  corrugated  packages 
and  shipping  boxes  for  stepped-up  sales 
programs.  Assisting  Mr.  Meelfeld  will 
be  Reed  Grunden,  former  Art  Director, 
while  Harold  Zeitzheim  will  assume  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Art  Department. 

QUARRYVILLE  SELLS  PLANT 

The  plant  of  the  Quarryville  Canning 
Company  at  Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  sold  to  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Dorl  of 
Summit,  New  Jersey,  who  will  operate 
the  plant  this  coming  season  on  tomatoes 
and  other  products.  The  Quarryville 
Canning  Company  has  arranged  to  move 
to  Middleburg,  Snyder  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


OUR  MEN  NEED 

*  BOOKS  * 


All  YOU  CAN  SPAAE 

Help  a  man  in  uniform  enjoy  his  leisure 
hours.  Give  your  good  books  to  the 
1943  VICTORY  BOOK  CAMPAIGN. 
Leave  them  at  the  nearest  collection 
center  or  public  library. 


PRESERVING  VITAMINS  IN 
DRIED  VEGETABLES 

Scientists  Seeking  to  Maintain  Nutritive 

Values  Placed  in  Fresh  Product  by 
Nature. 

While  it  is  essential  that  they  be  palat¬ 
able  if  the  general  public  is  to  receive 
them  favorably,  dehydrated  vegetables 
must  also  retain  much  of  the  original 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  fresh  product, 
especially  the  important  vitamins,  if  they 
are  to  prove  a  satisfactory  addition  to 
our  food  supply.  Thus  to  the  scientists 
at  the  N.  Y  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  sum  up  the  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  vegetable  dehydration  experi¬ 
ments  under  way  at  the  Station. 

The  very  obvious  advantages  of  the  re¬ 
duced  weight  and  bulk  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  for  shipping  abroad  to  our 
armed  forces  and  for  Lend-Lease  have 
stimulated  much  interest  in  dehydration. 
The  Experiment  Station  operated  a  small 
experimental  dehydrator  last  summer 
and  fall  in  which  all  important  vegetable 
crops  grown  in  N.  Y.  State  were  tested 
for  their  adaptability  to  preservation  by 
drying.  Comparisons  were  also  made  of 
a  large  number  of  varieties  of  different 
vegetables,  as  varieties  are  known  to 
vary  widely  in  their  reaction  to  canning 
and  freezing  preservation  and  so  prob¬ 
ably  also  to  dehydration  processes. 

Along  with  the  mechanics  of  drying 
and  packaging  dehydrated  vegetables 
has  also  gone  a  study  of  the  losses  of 
vitamins  during  preparation  and  dehy¬ 
dration,  including  riboflavin,  a  member 
of  the  vitamin  B  complex.  Already  some 
of  the  factors  affecting  riboflavin  losses 
during  dehydration  have  been  discovered 
and  studies  are  now  under  way  to  devise 
means  for  reducing  these  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Even  after  dehydration,  certain  chem¬ 
ical  changes  are  known  to  continue  in 
vegetables  and  dehydrated  vegetables  in 
storage  at  the  Experiment  Station  under 
various  conditions  of  temperature  and 
humidity  are  being  tested  from  time  to 
time  to  determine  what  further  loss  of 
riboflavin,  if  any,  may  be  taking  place 
in  storage.  It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of 
these  studies  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
make  definite  recommendations  on  the 
dehydration  of  vegetables  and  the  stor¬ 
age  of  dehydrated  vegetables  that  will 
insure  the  minimum  loss  of  the  important 
nutrients  that  mother  nature  placed  in 
the  fresh  vegetables. 

PREPARE  PLANT  SOILS  SOON 
AND  CAREFULLY 

Soils  for  sowing  vegetable  seeds  and 
raising  young  plants  in  hotbeds,  cold- 
frames,  or  benches  should  really  be  pre¬ 
pared  a  year  in  advance,  but  if  you 
didn’t  do  it  last  year,  here’s  what  C.  H. 
Nissley,  extension  Specialist  in  vegetable 
growing  at  Rutgers  University,  advises 
you  to  do. 
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Recognize  it?  If  you  don’t . . .  the 
Japs  do...  to  their  sorrow. 

It’s  a  Vought- Sikorsky  (Corsair) 
. . .  fastest  fighting  plane  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  skill  and  craftsmanship  that  is  producing  Crown 
Cans  is  also  employed  in  making  cowlings  for  the 
engine  of  this  Vought-Sikorsky  fighter. 

And  here's  what  Mr.  J.  M.  Barr,  Assistant  General 
Manager,  of  Vought-Sikorsky  Aircraft,  says  about  how 
well  Crown  is  doing  its  part  of  the  job: 

”Mr.  Schramm  says  the  fit  is  excellent  and  the  work- 


y 


manship  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. . .  It  is  the  desire 
of  this  division  to  take  pride  in  the  work  of  its  subcon¬ 
tractors  and  we  certainly  feel  justified  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown  Can  Company.  ” 

“The  workmanship  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Barr ! 

But  that’s  an  old  story  to  those  who  have  known 
for  years  that  the  workmanship  which  goes  into 
Crown  Cans  was  always  of  that  same  standard  .  .  . 
just  one  more  example  of  how  Crown  Can  is  serv¬ 
ing  the  Nation. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  •  new  YORK  •Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.  •  Baltimore,  Md. 


“The  best  thing  to  do  now,  if  soil  has 
not  been  previously  prepared,  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  topsoil  from  a  field  where  the 
crop  you  want  to  grow  has  not  been 
grown  for  a  few  years,”  Nissley  says. 
“However,  don’t  go  into  the  woods  for  it 
because  such  soil  is  usually  too  acid 
and  not  conductive  to  seed  germination 
or  plant  root  development. 

“Add  to  this  soil  a  small  quantity  of 
well  rotted  manure,  some  dolomitic  lime¬ 
stone  and  some  superphosphate.  A  gen¬ 
erous  handful  of  limstone  and  a  half  a 
handful  of  superphospate  well  worked 
into  each  square  yard  of  surface  soil 
should  be  sufficient.  The  manure  should 
be  spread  on  the  soil  an  inch  or  inch 
and  a  half  thick  and  mixed  in  well. 

“The  prepared  soil  should  not  be 
packed  in  the  bench,  hotbed  or  coldframe. 
Shovel  it  in  so  that  it  will  not  become 
too  firm,  rather  than  dump  it  in.  After 
it  is  in  place,  even  it  by  raking  and  firm 
it  slightly  with  a  tamper  or  board.  In 
other  words,  a  well  prepared  seedbed  is 
one  where  the  soil  is  well  drained,  con¬ 
tains  a  small  amount  of  organic  matter, 
and  plant  nutrients,  has  a  pH  of  about 
6.5,  and  is  of  even  density  throughout. 

“Drainage  is  best  provided  by  well- 
I’otted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bench,”  Nissley  advises.  “Where  salt 
hay  manure  is  used  and  is  packed  fairly 
thick  in  the  bottom  of  the  bench,  drain¬ 


age  is  not  too  good,  and  often  results  in 
stunted  plants. 

“Where  a  rototilling  tractor  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  coldframes  for  seed 
sowing,  it  is  important  that  the  soil  be 
levelled  and  firmed  mechanically  before 
the  seed  is  sown.  If  this  is  not  done,  an 
uneven  and  even  stunted  growth  of  the 
plants  may  result.” 

BETTER  CANNING  PEA 
VARIETIES  IN  OFFING 

New,  impi’oved  varieties  of  canning 
peas  wiU  be  available  to  Wisconsin  grow¬ 
ers  before  long  is  the  encouraging  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  E.  J.  Delwiche  and 
his  associates  in  field  crops  breeding  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  What  is  re¬ 
garded  as  stand-out  accomplishment  is 
the  development  of  strains  showing  a 
good  deal  of  resistance  to  near-wilt,  a 
disease  that  affects  all  commercial  varie¬ 
ties  now  in  use — even  those  highly  resist¬ 
ant  to  ordinary  wilt. 

Delwiche  and  J.  C.  Walker,  who  coop¬ 
erate  on  the  breeding  of  resistant  varie¬ 
ties,  report  that  some  strains  now  show 
at  least  50  per  cent  resistant  to  near¬ 
wilt.  This  gives  assurance  that  near¬ 
wilt-resistant  varieties  are  coming,  al¬ 
though  they  are  still  some  years  away 
from  commercial  production. 

Some  of  Delwiche’s  other  new  varieties 
will  be  ready  sooner.  These  are  suscepti¬ 


ble  to  near-wilt  but  have  advantages  over 
the  kinds  now  in  use.  One  very  promising 
variety  is  an  early  sweet  showing  a  more 
desirable  type  of  vine  than  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  this  class.  It  is  wilt-resistant  and 
so  far  has  produced  good  yields  of  high- 
quality  peas,  he  reports. 

A  new  mid-season  variety — a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Director  and  Wisconsin  Perfection 
— may  prove  valuable.  It  has  a  suitable 
vine  height,  produces  good  type  berries 
in  desirable  sizes,  rates  high  in  quality, 
and  apparently  yields  satisfactorily. 

The  state’s  plant  breeders  are  certain 
that  a  better  large-berried,  late-maturing 
variety  is  on  the  way.  The  common  va¬ 
riety  of  this  type.  Prince  of  Wales,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  too  long  in  vine,  highly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  “streak”  disease,  and  often  a  light 
producer.  A  cross  between  this  variety 
and  Wisconsin  Perfection  is  superior  in 
these  respects. 

Some  new  lines  of  Scotch  peas  mature 
earlier  than  those  usually  grown,  and 
hence  may  have  a  better  chance  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  drought,  heat  and  insect  attacks 
that  often  plague  these  peas. 

Delwiche  also  is  working  with  a 
number  of  strains  that  seem  to  have  ad¬ 
vantage  for  quick-freezing. 

None  of  these  new  varieties  of  peas 
will  be  ready  for  growers  in  1943.  Some 
of  them  need  further  breeding  and  test¬ 
ing. 


THOROUGHLY 

WASH  AND 

SINGLE 


9  Peas  are  separated  by 
water  in  a  flume,  a  rotary  rod  reel 
separates  the  water  from  the  peas, 
a  water  washing  screen  removes 
the  dirt,  a  pump  returns  the  water, 
spray  washed  and  a  reel  to  dry 
them.  Only  successful  method  of 
thoroughly  washing  peas.  Write 
Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Eithmr  Singl*  or  Doablm  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Wholo  Crain  or 
Craam  Style 


Morral  Corn  Huaker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morrai  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulara 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Always  Dependable! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  and  WASHER 


ior  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 


THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 


“The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


superior  strains  of 

PEAS  TOMATO  BEANS 
CORN  BEET  SPINACH 

and  other  canners'  seeds,  are  the 
result  of  long  years  of  plant 
breeding  and  careful  selection 
to  obtain  strains  especially  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  canners'  needs. 

Landreth*s  certified  tomato  seed 
is  especially  recommended. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


GAMSE 


Lithographing  Co. Inc. 

GAMSE  BUILDING,  BALTIMORE.MD. 


QUALITY  •  PRICE  .  SERVICE  •  DEPENDABILITY 


%  BUSHEL  TOMATO  BASKET 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Scientifically  Built  To  Last  Longer 

In  these  trying  times  we  are  doing  all  possible  to  take 
care  of  your  basket  needs  as  best  we  can.  Won't  you 
help  yourselves  as  well  as  help  us  by  letting  us  know 
now  what  your  1943  basket  requirements  will  be. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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HOW  WEATHER  MAY  AFFECT 
OIL  SPRAYS 

Experiments  Throw  Light  On  What  May 
Happen  If  Trees  Are  Wet  When 
Sprayed  Or  If  Rain  Falls 
Soon  After. 

What  effect  temperature  and  rainfall, 
particularly  the  latter,  may  have  on  the 
killing  action  of  oil  sprays  applied  to 
dormant  trees  is  indicated  by  results  of 
tests  carried  out  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  and  briefly 
summarized  in  a  recent  bulletin  from  the 
Station.  Confronted  with  shortages  of 
spray  materials  and  especially  of  labor, 
fruit  growers  are  much  concerned  with 
anything  that  affects  the  efficiency  of 
spraying  operations. 

The  experiments  were  planned  so  as 
to  measure  the  amount  of  oil  deposit  re¬ 
maining  on  twigs  and  branches  when  the 
sprays  were  applied  while  the  bark  was 
wet,  when  rainfall  in  varying  amounts 
occurred  immediately  after  spraying, 
when  rainfall  occurred  30  minutes  to  an 
hour  later,  and  when  rain  occurred  24 
hours  after  spraying.  Twigs  of  trees 
carrying  egg  masses  of  the  fruit  tree 
leafroller  were  used  in  the  tests,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  oil  spray  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  mortality  of  the  eggs.  The 
twigs  were  sprayed  with  standard  or¬ 
chard  power  equipment.  The  “rainfall” 
was  artificially  produced,  but  it  closely 
resembled  natural  precipitation. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  test  are 
merely  indicative,  but  substantiate  be¬ 
liefs  held  generally  by  fruit  growers, 
say  the  Station  specialists  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  experiment.  For  example,  if 
rain  occurs  before  an  oil  spray  is  dry, 
some  of  the  deposit  will  be  lost  and  most 
of  the  oil  will  be  lost  if  rainfall  is  heavy. 
After  the  spray  deposit  has  dried,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  resistant  to  the  washing 
action  of  rain. 

The  data  obtained  by  spraying  the  wet 
bark  are  interesting  in  that  a  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  results  might  appear 
to  favor  this  procedure,  whereas  the 
popular  belief  is  that  spraying  wet  bai’k 
tends  toward  a  lighter  spray  deposit  than 
when  treatment  is  made  on  dry  bark. 
“The  sounder  practical  conclusion,”  say 
the  Station  workers,  “is  probably  that 
growers  need  not  wait  until  trees  are 
completely  dry  to  start  spraying  opera¬ 
tions  where  oil  sprays  are  involved.” 

SEABROOK  TO  BUILD  DORMITORIES 

Dormitories  for  750  Seabrook  Farms 
food  processing  workers  will  be  erected 
by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
on  ground  adjacent  to  Deerfield  public 
grade  school  on  the  State  Highway  at 
Deerfield,  N.  J. 

Approved  by  the  National  Housing 
Agency  following  a  survey  that  revealed 
a  serious  housing  shortage  in  the  area, 
the  project  is  expected  to  solve  a  labor 
problem  that  has  threatened  to  delay 
production  of  foodstuffs. 


Drawing  70  per  cent  of  its  employees 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  Seabrook  Farms  will  be 
enabled  by  the  project  to  provide  its 
workers  with  suitable  living  quarters 
within  a  short  walk  of  its  dehydration 
and  quick-freezing  plants. 

Recreation  rooms  and  a  cafeteria 
where  two  meals  daily  will  be  served 
are  included  in  the  plans.  Date  set  for 
completion  of  the  dormitories  is  April  1. 

The  housing  project  will  enable  Sea¬ 
brook  Farms  and  Deerfield  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  to  expand  production  facilities 
at  once. 

Seabrook  Farms  are  located  in  the 
South  Jersey  vegetable  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  area  where  transportation  facilities 
are  at  a  minmum,  a  condition  seriously 
aggravated  by  gasoline  rationing. 

TIN  SAVING  EMBLEM 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  Wick- 
ard  told  his  radio  audience  in  a  recent 
broadcast  that  “the  steel  that  will  go 
into  cans  for  civilian  foods  next  year  will 
be  enough  to  make  22,900  medium  tanks.” 
He  could  have  added,  appropriately 
enough,  that  the  tin  used  in  the  tin  cans 
would  also  make  a  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort  if  the  housewives 
will  save  the  empty  cans  and  prepare 
them  for  the  salvage  program  sponsored 
by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  Many  canners  are 
accelerating  the  movement  by  placing 
on  their  labels  a  conspicuously  printed 
design  in  patriotic  colors  with  such 
slogans  as  HELP  TO  WIN,  SAVE  THIS 
TIN  or  SALVAGE  FOR  VICTORY.  The 
value  of  a  lively  reminder  in  the  kitchen, 
at  the  time  of  emptying  the  can,  needs 
no  argument.  This  plan  was  endorsed 
by  the  Label  Manufacturers  National 
Association  at  their  annual  convention 
in  November.  Samples  of  labels  with 
salvage  designs  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Label  Association  at  1700  Eye 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  There 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  designs  but 
the  words  and  instructions,  if  different 
from  those  approved  should,  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Conservation  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

DR.  D.  K.  TRESSLER  RESIGNS  AS  CHEMIST 

Dr.  Donald  K.  Tressler  who  has  headed 
the  work  of  the  Chemistry  Division  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  since  1933  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  effective  February  first.  His  new 
work  will  have  to  do  with  the  research 
program  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  laboratories  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  with  particular  reference  to  re¬ 
frigeration  and  quick  freezing. 

While  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Dr. 
Tressler  has  expanded  the  researches  on 
the  nutritive  values  of  New  York  State 
fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly  as 
they  are  affected  by  quick  freezing  pre¬ 
servation  and,  more  recently,  by  dehy¬ 
dration.  He  has  also  furthered  investi¬ 


gations  looking  to  the  utilization  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  juice  purposes. 

The  preparation  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  meat,  poultry,  and  other  food 
products  for  quick  freezing  and  freezing 
storage  has  received  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  under  his  direction. 

Investigation  on  the  chemistry  of  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  enzymes,  factors  affecting 
maturity  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
official  inspection  of  fertilizers,  feeding 
stuffs,  and  fungicides,  and  many  other 
chemical  studies  have  been  included  in 
the  program  of  the  Chemistry  Division 
under  Dr.  Tressler’s  leadership.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  has  not  yet  been  named. 

TRUCK  MAINTENANCE  TIPS 

The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
recently  offered  truck  and  passenger  car 
owners  three  suggestions  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  vehicles. 

If  followed,  the  ODT  said,  these  sug¬ 
gestions  will  help  ease  the  strain  which 
is  steadily  being  placed  upon  the  dwind¬ 
ling  supply  of  automotive  mechanics  and 
upon  replacement  parts  available  for  re¬ 
pairs  to  civilian  vehicles.  The  sugges¬ 
tions  are: 

1.  Put  unessential  repairs  off  until 
after  the  war.  Make  only  those  re¬ 
pairs  which  are  necessary  to  the 
safe  operation  of  your  vehicle,  as 
well  as  those  which  will  prolong  its 
mechanical  life, 

2.  Have  essential  repairs  made  as 
early  as  possible.  Prompt  repair 
to  an  ailing  gear  or  bearing  will 
help  conserve  parts  and  mechanics 
time  later. 

3.  Don’t  waste  gasoline  and  rubber 
driving  around  trying  to  find  a  re¬ 
pair  shop  that  can  make  your  re¬ 
pairs  immediately.  Make  your  in¬ 
quiries  by  telephone. 

Neither  the  manpower  nor  the  supplies 
can  any  longer  be  spared  to  repair  bent 
fenders,  replace  radiator  grilles  or  do 
other  unnecessary  repair  work,  the  ODT 
said.  At  the  same  time,  vehicle  owners 
were  urged  to  practice  “preventive  main¬ 
tenance”  by  having  necessary  mechanical 
repairs  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  a  minor  mechanical  repair,  which 
would  take  only  a  few  moments  of  a 
mechanic’s  time,  is  neglected,  the  result¬ 
ing  major  breakdown  may  cause  the  ve¬ 
hicle  to  be  “lost”  for  the  duration  be¬ 
cause  the  replacement  assembly  was  not 
obtainable,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  vehicle  properly  lubricated,  the 
ODT  said.  A  large  proportion  of  major 
assembly  breakdowns  are  due  to  neglect 
of  lubrication.  Similar  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  practices — rotation  of  tires, 
periodic  battery  inspection,  change  of  air 
cleaner  bath,  etc. — which  can  be  handled 
by  filling  station  attendants,  should  be 
cultivated,  the  ODT  said. 

Proper  maintenance  of  the  country’s 
motor  transportation  facilities  is 
squarely  up  to  the  vehicle  owners,  the 
ODT  asserted.  PM-%2^S 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 
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Tomato  Baskets 

Stronger  and  better  than  ever 
before  to  give  extra  long  service. 

Three  modern  factories  make 
immediate  shipment  possible. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  STREET.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 
FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 
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FEBRUARY 


Paints  Now  Made 

With  Synthetic  Resins 

Paints  made  with  synthetic  alkyd  resins 
have  diirahility  and  adaptability.  In  the  new 
liisterless,  olive-drah  enamels,  these  resins 
have  largely  replaced  tiing  and  perilla,  and 
their  incorporation  in  other  paints  has  pro¬ 
duced  coatings  particularly  valuable  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  superstructure  and  other  parts  of 
warships.  One  report  asserts  that  these  resins 
and  heat-bodied  linseed  oil  yield  varnishes 
better  in  some  cases  than  those  produced 
with  tung — and  at  a  smaller  cost.  (271) 

New  Substitute  for 
Sponge  Rubber 

Because  a  kettle  boiled  over  accidentally, 
a  surgical  dressings  manufacturer  has  an¬ 
nounced,  there  is  a  new  substitute  for  sponge 
rubber  that  can  be  produced  from  waste 
farm  products  and  used  in  tanks,  airplanes 
and  other  war  equipment. 

Two  chemists  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
company  were  seeking  a  substitute  for  rub¬ 
ber  as  an  adhesive  in  adhesive  tape.  They 
combined  a  resin  with  an  acid.  Wlien  they 
attempted  to  vulcanize  it  in  a  kettle  with 
other  chemicals,  the  contents  foamed  up  out 
of  control.  They  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
foam  and  the  new  ridiher  substitute  was  the 
residt.  The  sponge-rubber  substitute,  as  yet 
unnamed,  can  be  used  to  line  tanks,  pail  air¬ 
plane  cockpits,  pad  belmets,  fill  seat  cushions 
and  make  de-icers  for  airplane  wings  and 
mattresses  for  hospitals. 

After  the  war  the  product  will  be  used  for 
general  civilian  production  to  replace  natural 
sponge  rubber.  The  discoverers  of  the  new 
product  said  the  resin  was  derived  from 
soybean  and  corn  oil.  They  said  that  by 
controlling  the  foam  they  can  contnd  the 
density  and  resilience  of  the  substitute  rub¬ 
ber.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  product  ab¬ 
sorbs  more  water  than  spongy  rubber  and 
can  be  easily  vtdcanized  to  metals,  plastics 
or  wood.  Moreover,  it  does  not  age  as  rapidly 
as  natural  rid)ber  and  resists  acids  and  gaso¬ 
line  better.  (272) 

War  Spurs  Meat- 
Drying  Techniques 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  to  come  out  of  the  war,  so  far 
as  the  other  Americas  are  concerned,  is  the 
advance  in  knowledge  of  drying  meats.  The 
U.  S.  Government  is  placing  large  orders  for 
ndllions  of  pounds  of  dried  beef  and  pork. 

Dried  beef  is  made  from  the  lean  portions 
of  beef  cattle,  with  bones  and  fat  removed. 
An  average  steer  will  produce  about  75 
pounds  of  dried  beef  weighing  only  one  fourth 
as  much  as  the  original  meat  and  measuring 
only  one  half  the  volume.  Equally  important, 
the  dried  beef  can  be  safely  eaten  months 
after  it  has  been  prepared.  (273) 


Vegetable  Flame  Peeler 
Proves  Successful 


FLAME  PEELER  IN  USE-  -I/ore  satisfactory  than  abrasive  peelers  which 
remove  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  good  part  of  vegetables,  the  flame 
peeler  may  well  become  a  standard  piece  of  cannery  equipment  in  normal  times. 

Aflame  peeler  has  been  used  by  a  New 
York  canning  company  to  prepare  vege¬ 
tables  for  newly  installed  dehydrating  lines. 

•So  successful  has  been  the  operation  that  it 
may  prove  a  satisfactory  unit  for  use  in  can¬ 
ning  operations  as  well  as  for  dehydrating. 

The  peelers  originally  were  designed  for 
use  on  pimentos  in  the  south.  They  have  been 
tried  experimentally  on  carrots  and  should 
prove  satisfactory  for  similar  root  crops. 

The  peeler  consists  of  a  large  rotating  metal 
cylinder  lined  with  a  refractory  brick  worm 
which  carries  the  product  through  the  cylin¬ 
der  during  the  flame  treatment.  An  intense 
flame  is  blown  into  the  cylinder  through  the 
intake  end.  As  the  vegetable  passes  through 
the  outer  surface  is  charred.  A  forceful 
stream  of  water  at  the  output  end  of  the 
machine  washes  off  all  the  charred  peel  and 
the  vegetable  is  ready  for  the  inspection  and 
preparation  line. 

The  advantages  of  the  flame  peeler  are  said 
to  be  fast  production  with  a  minimum  waste 
of  material,  since  there  is  no  abrasion  beyond 
that  of  the  water  spray  which  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  than  the  heat  treatment,  (269) 


Besides  producing  cottonseed,  linseed,  cas¬ 
tor,  coconut,  brazil-nut,  sunflower,  peanut  apd 
palm  kernel  oils,  as  well  as  oil  from  coffee, 
Brazil  yields  many  other  vegetable  oils  which 
may  become  important  as  a  result  of  war 
shortages.  They  include  citicia  oil  from  the 
seed  of  that  name;  babacii  oil  from  bahacii 
nut;  andiroba  oil,  similar  to  almond  oil;  ciiri- 
curi  oil,  similar  to  copra  oil ;  bankul  oil  from 
the  nogueira  nut ;  ciimarin  oil ;  the  edible  oils 
of  curua,  sesame  and  macaiiba ;  praeaxi  oil ; 
corn  oil  and  mustard  oil.  Moreover,  muru- 
murii  and  tacum,  two  vegetable  fats  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  margarine,  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  Brazil.  (270) 


SYNTHETIC  TALL  OIL  has  reportedly  been 
produced  in  India  from  rosin  and  fatty  acids 
by  a  method  worked  out  at  the  Forest  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  Debra  Dun.  This  material  is 
in  demand  for  the  production  of  asphalt 
emulsions  for  road  making,  the  British  press 
reports. 
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Technical  Topics 


Importation  of  Mexican  beer  into  the 
United  States  has  more  than  tripled  since 
last  year.  The  leading  breweries  declare  that 
they  can  supply  only  half  of  the  present 
U.  S.  demand.  Mexican  beer  also  goes  to 
several  Latin-American  countries. 

***** 

Promote  Sauerkraut 

Canning  in  the  Home 

Owing  to  restrictions  placed  upon  canning 
sauerkraut  in  tin  cans,  manufacturers  of 
kraut  may  stimulate  the  sales  of  bulk  kraut 
by  promoting  its  purchase  for  home  canning 
in  addition  to  that  used  for  immediate  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  objection  to  enforced  selling  of  kraut 
in  bulk  is  that  it  does  not  keep  the  year 
around.  Continued  fermentation  in  the  con¬ 
tainers  after  it  is  in  the  retailer's  establish¬ 
ment  eventually  makes  the  kraut  unedible. 
It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  bulk  consump¬ 
tion  can  ever  residt  in  as  large  a  total  de¬ 
mand  as  existed  when  the  product  could  be 
canned. 

However,  a  real  consumer  education  cam¬ 
paign,  sponsored  by  the  kraut  packers,  might 
well  point  out  to  the  housewife  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  purchasing  new  kraut  in  bulk  and 
packing  it  at  home  for  future  consumption, 
.‘'iich  promotion  coidd  give  specific  direc¬ 
tions  for  home-canning  of  kraut,  either  by 
the  hot-pack  or  cold-pack  method. 

Home-canning  of  kraut  is  easy.  The  only 
disagreeable  home  chore  would  be  making 
the  kraut  in  the  first  place.  (274) 


WARTIME  CONTAINERS— National  Can 
Corporation  is  producing  quantities  of  steel 
drums  and  kits  to  contain  essential  war  sup¬ 
plies.  The  type  of  steel  <lrum  shown  here  car¬ 
ries  high-grade  lubricating  oil  and  solvents 
for  the  U.  S.  armed  forces,  has  a  capacity  of 
imperial  gallons. 


VEGETABLE  “BRICKS"— The  compres¬ 
sion  of  dehydrated  vegetables  into  “bricks" 
which  can  be  coated  with  various  packaging 
materials  to  replace  critical  metals  is  being 
studied  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The 
dried  vegetables  are  reduced  under  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  to  small  “bricks”  practically 
free  from  air.  They  are  then  coated  with  vari¬ 
ous  moisture-proof  and  gas-proof  materials. 

(275) 

NETTLES — Britain's  search  for  economic 
value  in  weeds  has  developed  a  paper  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  from  nettles.  (276) 

PHOSPHATE  COMPOUNDS  occupy  an 
important  role  in  the  manufacture  of  bread 
for  the  American  armed  forces.  Ammonium 
phosphate  is  used  as  a  propagating  agent  for 
yeast  going  into  the  dough,  and  sodium  ferric 
pyrophosphate  is  added  to  the  dough  batch 
to  aid  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  fl.our. 

(277) 

GELATINE  can  be  made  from  drie<l  rabbit 
skin  shreds,  and  a  patent  covering  the  method 
has  recently  been  issued.  (278) 

FLAVORINGS — Allied  occupation  of  Re¬ 
union  Island  in  the  North  African  campaign 
gives  this  country  another  source  of  flavoring 
ingredients.  Vanilla  beans  are  produced  on 
that  island — also  vetiver,  ylang  ylang  and 
geranium.  (279) 

CHLORINE  added  in  very  small  amounts 
to  the  circulating  water  of  steam  condensers 
was  successful  in  preventing  organic  growths 
in  the  tidies.  It  is  reported  that  the  treatment 
is  now  in  use  in  many  British  power  stations. 

(280) 

H  ALOGENATED  POLYTHENES,  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  recent  British  patent,  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  useful  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  artificial 
leathers  and  related  products.  The  polythene 
to  be  halogenated  is  made  by  polymerizing 
ethylene  by  subjecting  it  to  very  high  pres¬ 
sure  and  moderately  bigh  temperature.  (281) 

AMMONIA  SUBSTITUTES  —  Replace¬ 
ments  for  bousehold  ammonia,  now  unavail¬ 
able  because  of  the  war,  have  been  introduced 
by  a  number  of  manufacturers.  The  new  prod¬ 
ucts  are  said  to  clean  everything  that  ammo¬ 
nia  will  clean,  while  offering  the  additional 
advantages  of  improved  odor  and  lower  tox¬ 
icity.  (282) 


INSECTICIDE — A  possible  substitute  for 
rotenone,  essential  insecticide  ingredient  now 
practically  unavailable,  exists  in  tbe  ground 
seeds  of  the  yam  bean,  a  tuber-like  root  grown 
in  some  Central  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Tests  against  cabbage  worms,  codling 
moth  larvae,  aphis,  etc.  showed  results  in 
some  cases  equal  to  the  control  provided  by 
rotenone.  (283) 

TERPHENYLS  have  beer,  made  available 
commercially  by  a  large  American  chemical 
manufacturer.  The  new  high  molecular 
weight,  aromatic  compounds  are  declared  to 
offer  opportunities  in  the  chemical  synthesis 
of  dyes,  drugs,  and  organic  chemicals.  They 
may  be  halogenated,  sulphonated,  or  nitrated 
in  the  manner  usual  for  aromatic  compounds, 
it  is  added.  Ortho,  meta,  and  para  forms  are 
offered.  (284) 

PLANT  HORMONES — Phenoxy  and  ben¬ 
zoic  acids  substituted  in  the  nucleus  with 
halogen,  methyl,  and  nitro  groups  were  de¬ 
clared  recently  to  have  opened  a  new  line  of 
progress  in  plant  hormone  development.  Dl- 
chlorophenoxyacetic  acid  is  very  effective,  it 
was  stated,  in  causing  cell  elongation,  adven¬ 
titious  roots,  parthenocarpy  and  various 
formative  effects.  (285) 

CHLOROPHYLL  has  been  shown  in  re¬ 
cent  investigations  to  have  medicinal  value 
in  combating  deep-lying  infections  in  the 
cleansing  of  wounds,  and  in  the  relief  of 
chronic  sinus  conditions  and  common  bead 
colds.  It  is  al<o  stated  to  be  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  offensive  o('or  from  certain  anae¬ 
robic  infections.  (286) 

ACRYLIC  RESIN  and  mixed  lower  ali- 
pathic  acid  esters,  such  as  cellulose  acetate- 
butyrate  or  celbdose  acetate-propionate,  are 
stated  to  produce  tasteless  and  odorless  com¬ 
positions  suitable  for  coating  the  inside  of 
metal  food  containers,  according  to  a  recent 
United  States  patent.  (287) 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  these  articles.  Where 
such  information  is  not  obtainable,  we  will 
refer  inquiries  to  the  original  source  of  the 
article.  Write  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E. 
42nd  Street,  Netv  York  City.  Please  mention 
the  number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of 
the  magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(  Advertisement) 
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SECURING  yOUR  POST-WAR  POSITION 


Becoming  better  acquainted  with  buyers,  their  salesmen,  and  customers,  extending  even 
to  the  consumer  are  here  described  as  valuable  Goodwill  builders  by  BETTER  PROFITS. 


A  friend  of  long  standing  in  the 
trade  writes: 

“With  probable  pack  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam,  with 
acreage  possible  to  contract  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  last  year,  with  every 
prospect  of  being  able  to  sell  all  I 
can  produce  and  sell  it  at  a  reason¬ 
able  profit,  I  am  tempted  to  forget 
any  attempt  to  support  my  some¬ 
what  limited  sales  of  my  own  label 
goods.  Still,  when  I  think  of  the 
rush  for  business  we  will  all  see 
some  day  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do 
something  now  to  further  establish 
my  goods  among  distributors  and 
consumers.  In  your  opinion  what 
can  I  do  best  and  for  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure?” 

The  position  and  attitude  of  this 
canner  is  the  same  as  that  of 
hundreds  today.  In  the  midst  of  a 
world  conflict,  with  a  viewpoint 
only  slightly  broadened  from  that 
of  before  Pearl  Harbor,  one  could 
not  be  blamed  for  taking  the  easi- 
est  road  to  the  end  of  1943  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet,  like  the  most  of  us,  the 
one  making  the  query  is  honestly 
willing  to  do  something  toward 
making  more  secure  his  postwar 
position.  Economists  may  well  be 
urged  to  win  the  war  first  and  then 
settle  the  fate  of  nations  and 
peoples  later  but  you  and  I,  if  our 
families  are  to  prosper  in  the  years 
to  come  we  must  give  some  thought 
now  to  the  future. 

Often  what  we  may  do  effectively 
now  will  seem  ordinary  and  drab 
but  future  developments  alone  will 
tell  the  true  story  of  the  results  our 
efforts  obtain.  To  judge  them  now, 
before  execution,  is  impossible. 

A  PROFITABLE  GESTURE 
For  instance,  last  week  an  em¬ 
ployer  of  thirty  or  forty  men  and 
women  who  have  been  with  him 
over  four  years  kept  the  entire 
force  after  quitting  time  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Without  any  preliminary  an¬ 
nouncement,  with  no  beating  about 
the  bush  and  in  as  few  words  as 


possible  he  told  all  the  men  he 
wanted  to  meet  them  at  once  at  the 
retail  shop  of  a  chain  clothier  in 
order  that  he  might  buy  each  a  new 
suit.  No  price  was  set  on  the  suit 
to  be  picked  out,  the  highest  priced 
one  was  as  readily  available  as  any 
in  the  lowest  price  range.  The  force 
had  been  hard  put  to  it  during  the 
past  weeks,  salesmen  had  worked 
orders,  executives  had  delivered 
hurry  up  orders,  everyone  had  done 
what  had  to  be  done  and  willingly. 
Overtime  at  the  usual  rate  for 
overtime  payment  was  made,  little 
if  any  complaining  had  been  heard. 
As  far  as  one  might  see  on  the  sur¬ 
face  employee  relations  were  not 
strained  in  the  least  and  still,  here 
comes  the  big  boss  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  gesture.  As  a  consequence, 
when  the  simple  announcement  had 
been  made,  forty  men  sat  with 
mouths  agape,  stunned  into  silence 
until  one,  brighter  than  the  rest 
clapped  his  hands.  This  led  into 
quite  a  cheer  but  one  that  quickly 
subsided.  The  whole  incident  was 
without  precedent  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  apparently  uncalled  for  but  it 
was  one  that  may  pay  large  divi¬ 
dends  later  when  labor  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  get  and  hold. 

KNOW  YOUR  BUYERS 
Answering  my  friend,  I  would 
say  first  that  his  first  avenue  of 
strengthening  customer  relations 
ought  to  lie  in  the  direction  of 
knowing  even  better  than  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  key  men  and  assistants  in 
all  jobbing  houses  he  intends  serv¬ 
ing  this  year.  A  simple  thing  but 
one  of  the  hardest  jobs  a  canner 
has  to  do.  Let  every  reader  of  this 
column  be  honest  with  himself.  Let 
him  make  a  mark  on  a  sheet  of 
plain  white  paper  for  every  time 
he  has  consulted  label  men,  box 
men,  machinery  supply  men,  seed 
men  and  so  on  during  the  past  year 
and  let  him  strike  out  a  mark  for 
every  time  he  has  called  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  Follow  this  suggestion 


through  and  when  all  the  visits  to 
customers  have  been  credited  and 
marks  stricken  out,  the  sheet  will 
still  be  well  filled  with  tokens  of 
the  times  the  canner  has  looked 
after  his  manufacturing  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  his  sales  interests.  Yet, 
be  honest  again  and  tell  me  to 
whom  will  he  turn  when  govern¬ 
ment  contracts  are  no  more,  when 
increased  manufacturing  capacity 
lies  idle  and  farmers  clamor  for 
planting  contracts  he  dares  not 
place.  I  ask  you,  to  whom  will  he 
turn. 

A  SURE  ROAD  TO  GOOD  WILL 
I  tell  you,  personal  contact  with 
probable  and  actual  customers  is 
the  only  sure  road  to  the  retention 
of  good  will  and  co-operation. 
Right  here  the  canner  in  1943  is 
making  his  greatest  mistake,  he 
spends  too  much  time,  as  always,  in 
his  plant,  his  office  and  among  his 
organization  in  comparison  to  that 
which  he  spends  among  his  custom¬ 
ers.  And  when  we  speak  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  I  do  not  mean  jobbing  and 
wholesale  distributors  alone.  A 
coffee  roaster  could  have  learned 
more  mixing  in  a  single  queue  of 
five  hundred  consumer  customers 
of  a  super  market  waiting  to  get  a 
pound  of  coffee  before  coffee  ration¬ 
ing  began  than  all  he  might  have 
learned  in  fifty  calls  on  jobbers  as 
far  as  the  effect  of  the  coffee  short¬ 
age  on  brand  demand  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Just  so,  a  canner  will  learn 
a  lot  surveying  trade  in  a  super 
market  which  limits  its  sales  to  a 
can  or  two  of  canned  foods  to  a 
customer.  Try  getting  into  the 
crowds  once,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
make  comments  and  ask  questions, 
you’ll  at  least  leafn  that  even  the 
humble  housewife  has  her  food 
problems  today,  even  as  you  and  1. 
Out  of  a  full  knowledge  such  as  this 
may  come  to  the  conscientious  in¬ 
vestigator  an  idea  that  may  help 
him  salvage  large  amounts  of  good 
will  among  customers  who  regard 
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present  conditions  as  very  close  to 
chaotic. 

In  these  calls  on  customers,  buy¬ 
ers  and  associates,  do  not  forget 
the  salesmen,  they  are  the  fellows 
who  after  all,  really  contact  the  re¬ 
tail  customer  after  your  buyer  has 
stocked  the  goods.  They  are  the 
chaps  who  have  to  interpret  your 
plans  and  program  to  a  dealer  who 
is  more  than  a  little  worried  with 
rationing  coming,  service  curtailed 
to  customers,  deliveries  drastically 
curtailed,  employees  largely  un¬ 
trained  and  now  faced  with  a  prob¬ 
able  shortage  in  your  goods.  You 
would  do  well  if  you  could  meet 
each  one  in  person  but  you  can’t  do 
the  impossible,  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  it  to  so  impress  your  story 
on  these  salesmen  that  they  will  tell 
it  for  you  in  a  convincing  manner 
to  their  customers.  Honest  now, 
how  long  has  it  been  since  you  ad¬ 
dressed  a  salesmens  gathering  or 
even  a  small  group  of  salesmen?  It 
may  seem  like  small  stuff  to  you 
but  if  there  is  any  group  of  men 
that  can  do  more  to  make  or  mar 
your  future  in  1943  and  the  years 
to  come  than  the  jobbers  salesmen 


or  the  stock  clerks  in  super  mark¬ 
ets,  you  tell  me  who  they  are  and 
I  will  make  every  effort  to  meet 
them  in  a  hurry.  I  must  keep  my 
thinking  straight,  so  should  you. 
Remember,  the  jobbers  salesmen 
can  make  or  break  you  in  war 
times  just  as  they  can  in  times  of 
peace.  Get  better  acquainted  with 
them. 

A  MAIL  CAMPAIGN 

Here’s  what  I  would  try  this 
year  among  several  distributors.  I 
would  talk  matters  over  with  my 
buyers,  get  their  consent  to  the 
plan  and  I  would  then  hold  at  least 
one  meeting  with  the  buyer  and  his 
salesmen.  If  this  could  be  a  lunch¬ 
eon  or  dinner,  so  much  the  better. 
Then  I  would  get  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  all  the  force,  then  I 
would  write  them  a  letter  at  least 
once  a  month.  In  this  I  would  not 
try  to  pattern  after  Emily  Post  but 
I  would  make  it  understandable  to 
each  and  every  one.  If  necessary, 
get  the  Okeh  of  the  buyer  on  each 
letter  but  keep  them  up  until 
twelve  months  have  passed.  If  at 
the  end  of  such  a  period  you  are 


not  standing  better  with  the  or¬ 
ganizations  with  which  you  have 
been  working  as  suggested  than 
you  are  with  those  to  whom  no  such 
campaign  has  been  directed  you 
can  forget  the  whole  thing.  A 
simple  plan,  an  inexpensive  plan 
but  one  that  has  paid  off  in  the 
past  and  one  that  will  click  again 
and  again  as  it  is  followed  care¬ 
fully. 

CONSUMERS  CONTACTS 
If  you  are  anxious  to  go  a  step 
further  and  attempt  contacting  the 
consumer  in  some  way,  it  can  be 
done  with  the  co-operation  of  your 
distributors.  There  is  little  use  in 
your  urging  housewives  to  use 
more  of  your  products,  they  will 
not  be  able  in  1943  to  get  as  much 
of  them  as  they  enjoyed  in  1942. 
Instead,  admit  the  probable  scar¬ 
city  and  inconvenience  but  urge  her 
to  make  the  effort  to  locate  them. 
Make  your  products  seem  even 
more  desirable  because  they  are 
scarce.  This  is  no  lie,  make  capital 
of  the  fact !  A  simple  leaflet  to  en¬ 
close  in  each  case  of  goods  shipped 
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FOOD  FOR  VICTORY 

•  We  are  getting  in  the  groove.  We  have  begun  to  show 
Hitler  and  Hirohito  what  happens  when  we  “get  there 
fastest  with  the  mostest”.  We  are  giving  onr  men  who  do  the 
fighting  more  and  better  planes,  more  and  better  tanks, 
more  and  better  ships,  more  and  better  guns  and  more  and 
better  ammunition. 

Also,  we  are  giving  them  MORE  AND  BETTER  FOOD. 
Food  is  as  important  as  arms  and  armament.  Food  is  tlie 
essential  fuel  for  maintaining  healthy,  vigorous  fighting  men. 
Ships  and  tanks  and  guns  alone  will  not  enable  our  fighters 
to  win — its  must  be  all  these  and  FOOD.  Our  men  must 
have  it.  Our  job  is  to  prodnee  it. 

The  importance  of  its  product  for  speeding  victory  places  every  can¬ 
ning  plant  -  small  or  large— alongside  the  giant  plants  turning  out  arm¬ 
ament.  Moreover,  its  product  will  he  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  essenti¬ 
als  after  munition  and  armament  plants  are  closed  and  the  roar  of 
Iwmhers  and  the  thunder  of  guns  have  ceased. 

For  the  canning  industry  in  1913  let  it  be  — F()<)l>  FOR  VICTORY. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


35  Years  of 
Specialized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Maintenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition f  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry's  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  "Canad^le”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  »  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canners’  Worried? — There  Are  None — Some 
Explanations — The  Buying  and  Selling  Plans 
— Cans  Will  Be  There — Rationing  to  Begin 
March  1st — Grapefruit  Juice  Calls 
Out  The  Big  Guns. 

GLEANINGS — In  the  absence  of 
any  genuine  canned  foods  market 
action,  such  as  used  to  increase  or 
depress  prices,  and  thereby  keep 
sellers’  and  buyers’  noses  to  the 
grindstone,  we  had  thought  that 
we  might  serve  our  readers  best  if 
we  could  ease  their  minds  and  take 
away  some  of  their  worries.  But 
on  second  thought  we  don’t  believe 
the  canners  are  worried  in  the 
least ;  certainly  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  not.  In  fact  never  be¬ 
fore  were  they  so  “easy”  in  their 
minds  about  the  canned  foods 
market,  the  coming  packs,  and 
prospects  for  all  the  good  business 
they  could  possibly  wish.  And  very 
properly  so.  The  reaction  to  the 
growers’  prices  on  the  four  great 
vegetable  staple  crops,  as  an¬ 
nounced  last  week,  is  that  the  can¬ 
ners  will  have  to  use  shotguns  to 
keep  off  the  growers  seeking  acre¬ 
age  contracts.  Not  literally  of 
course,  but  “dem’s  de  sentiments.” 

Again.  What  might  easily  have 
caused  wonderment  was  the  state¬ 
ment  accompanying  those  prices, 
that  the  Government  would  buy  the 
canners’  packs,  and  then  sell  them 
back  to  the  canners  at  a  discount. 
We  have  heard  it  explained  that 
that  will  avoid  all  disputes  about 
ceilings,  i.e.,  the  Government  will 
most  certainly  not  sell  back  the 
goods  it  requires  or  has  ordered  set 
aside  for  the  armed  forces,  but  will 
sell  back  the  remainder,  somewhat 
in  this  fashion  (and  please  under¬ 
stand  this  is  not  an  authorative 
statement  from  the  powers-that- 
be)  suppose  the  Government 
bought  the  goods  at  $1.00,  sold 
them  back  to  the  canners  at  a  5 
per  cent  discount  or  at  95c,  and 
then  set  a  ceiling  for  the  canners 
at  $1.10.  The  caner’s  cost  would  be 
fixed,  and  the  celiling  automatic. 


thus  avoiding  all  the  discussion  and 
argument  a.s  to  the  basis  of  that 
cost.  Would  the  Government’s  buy¬ 
ing  price  at  the  $1.00  cover  all  the 
increased  cost,  of  labor,  crops  and 
supplies?  For  more  than  a  year 
they’ve  had  experts  in  the  field  buy¬ 
ing  millions  of  cases  of  canned 
foods  at  the  canner’s  cost  plus  a 
fair  profit,  for  the  Government 
wants  you  to  make  a  profit — not  an 
exorbitant  profit,  but  a  fair  return 
for  the  work  and  trouble.  They 
bought  on  quality,  and  paid  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  you  have  been  satisfied 
and  you  will  be  again.  And  under 
this  plan  you  will  have  your  money 
promptly  on  the  50  per  cent  of 
your  pack  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  you  are  allowed  to 
sell  all  the  balance  of  your  pack — 
that  part  returned  to  you — at  once, 
you  will  have  all  your  money  in 
hand  earlier  than  you  ever  had  be¬ 
fore. 

Will  you  be  able  to  get  up  as 
large  a  pack  as  you  would  like? 
Generally  speaking  the  tin  can  sit¬ 
uation  is  in  very  much  better  shape 
than  you  may  have  been  lead  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Pressure  has  been  brought 
to  turn  you  towards  other  methods 
— glass,  drying,  freezing,  etc.,  and 
where  saving  of  crops  not  able  to 
be  handled  in  cans  occurs,  such 
should  be  adopted.  For  we  want 
every  pound  of  food  that  is  grown 
to  be  saved — we  need  it.  But  can¬ 
ned  foods  are  “jist  naturaly”  com¬ 
ing  to  the  top  again,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb  in  importance.  Read 
this: 

MORE  CANS  PLEDGED  FOR  WAR 
“Our  purpose  for  1943  is  to  turn 
out  the  cans  of  war  faster  and  better 
than  ever  before.”  That  is  the  pledge 
of  the  nation’s  can  manufacturers, 
says  the  Can  Manufacturers  Insti¬ 
tute,  as  they  face  the  most  crucial 
year  in  America’s  supplies  of  canned 
food — food  for  millions  of  soldiers 
and  millions  of  civilians  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Believing  with  Secretary  Wickard 
that  “food  will  win  the  war  and 
write  the  peace,”  the  can  manufac¬ 
turing  industry,  the  canning  and 
packing  industries  are  proud  that 
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approximately  one-half  of  the  food 
products  put  up  in  steel  containers 
this  year  will  go  for  the  armed 
forces  and  lend-lease  shipments. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  our  fighting 
men,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
the  can  is  the  one  satisfactory  con¬ 
tainer  for  carrying  all  kinds  of  war 
supplies  and  getting  them  where 
they  are  needed — safe! 

Viewing  the  world-wide  use  of  can¬ 
ned  products,  and  considering  the 
increased  good  will  and  prestige  ac¬ 
cruing  to  such  products  from  the 
service  they  are  rendering  during  the 
war,  the  industries  related  to  can 
making:  and  canning  see  a  great 
future  for  cans  and  the  products 
they  protect. 

Vast  improvements  have  been  and 
are  being  made  in  steel,  tinplate, 
can  manufacture  and  canning  meth¬ 
ods — improvements  that  will  further 
enhance  the  position  of  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  public’s  esteem  after  the 
war. 

That  is  a  statement  from  The 
Can  Manufacturers  Institute — and 
they  ought  to  know.  So  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about  on  that  im¬ 
portant  score.  But  if  you  must 
have  a  worry,  think  of  this;  they 
are  using  cans  to  ship  cartridges, 
and  such  like  ammunition,  because 
that  protects  it  from  the  corrosion 
of  sea  travel,  and — get  this — if  that 
ship  is  blasted  on  the  beach,  or  can 
limp  to  near  port  those  cans  can 
be  thrown  overboard,  and  recov¬ 
ered  with  their  contents  as  good  as 
is  always  the  case  with  foods!  If 
they  had  been  in  wooden  cases,  or 
cardboard,  the  ammunition  would 
have  been  a  total  loss.  Too  many 
uses  for  the  all-service  tin  can! 
There  are  many  others,  gas-masks, 
for  instance ! ! 

In  view  of  the  announcement 
that  “point-rationing”  will  go  into 
effect  on  March  1st,  especially  for 
canned  foods,  you  may  expect  some 
worry-warts  will  say  we  are  using 
to  much  on  Lend-Lease.  That  is 
not  so.  The  facts  show  that  the 
past  year  we  used  in  that  plan: 
meats  5  per  cent  of  our  output ;  all 
milk  products  3.4  percent;  canned 
vegetables  0.8;  canned  fruits  and 
juices  1.7;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  been  receiving  from  our 
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allies  assistance  greater  than  this, 
in  tanks,  armament,  ships,  and 
even  food,  since  down  in  the  south¬ 
west  Pacific,  where  w’e  are  heavily 
engaged  in  fighting,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  undertaken  the 
feeding  of  our  troops  as  well  as 
their  own,  and  thus  are  saving 
shipping  space  for  the  badly  needed 
planes  and  armaments.  What  we 
are  doing  for  Russia  speaks  for 
itself. 

It  is  not  the  armed  forces  and 
not  Lend-Lease  that  are  cleaning 
our  shelves  of  food  supplies,  despite 
increased  outputs ;  it  is  the  army  of 
high-wage  earners  who  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  first  fling  they  have  had — 
for  most  of  them  the  first  in  their 
lives.  And  it  is  not  true  that  sup¬ 
plies  are  piling  up  in  warehouses 
and  in  retail  basements,  or  that 
Government  held  supplies  will 
come  flooding  back  on  the  market. 
If  there  were  a  sintilla  of  truth  in 
that  there  would  be  no  rationing. 
Instead  they  would  be  ordered  to 
release  their  stocks.  And  it  will  be 
a  long,  long  time,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  food  output,  before 
you  again  see  a  carry-over.  De¬ 
mands  of  all  kinds  are  many  times 
as  great  as  they  were  during  World 
War  I,  and  you  can  thank  God  that 
they  are  managing  things  so  much 
better  this  time  than  they  did  then, 
when  prices  ran  wild  and  ulti¬ 
mately  broke  everybody. 

A  great  to-do  has  been  raised 
with  regard  to  Grapefruit  Juice 
and  its  ceiling;  all  the  great  guns 
of  industry  and  policies  were  sum¬ 
moned,  and  responded,  appearing 
before  Food  Commissioner  Brown. 
They  are  worried  that  the  growers 
are  not  receiving  enough  for  their 
fruit!  The  prices  at  which  this 
same  product  used  to  sell,  probably, 
were  not  mentioned!! 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

February  8 — Kansas  City,  Kansas — 
Associated  Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 

February  9 — Kansas  City,  Missouri — 
Associated  Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 

February  10 — Joplin,  Missouri — Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 

February  11 — Springfield,  Missouri — 
Associated  Grocers  of  Kansas  City. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Begging  for  the  Final  Quota  Goods — Talcing 
All  Offerings  of  Southern  Beans  and  Grape¬ 
fruit — Many  Still  Can’t  “See”  That  Canners 
Are  Cleaned  Out  of  Staples  and  Luxuries — 
No  Lack  of  Demand  for  Anything  Offered, 

And  No  Price  Advantage  to  Canners 
In  Holding. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  5,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION — With  relatively 
little  spot  activity  possible,  because 
of  the  dearth  of  offerings,  market 
interest  is  centering  in  the  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  cannery  shipments  of 
final  quota  goods,  and  preparation 
for  operating  under  the  point  sys¬ 
tem  program.  Wholesalers,  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  are  planning  their  de¬ 
liveries  to  retailers  with  an  eye  to 
establishing  as  favorable  a  basis  as 
possible  for  themselves  under  the 
point  rationing  set-up.  Buying  in¬ 
terest  in  new  Florida  beans  was  ac¬ 
tive  during  the  week,  and  canned 
grapefruit  juice  continued  to  move 
in  good  volume  for  storage  until 
after  the  April  1  release  date. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  The  trade  is 
awaiting  complete  divulging  of  the 
Government  support  price  program 
for  canned  foods  this  year,  and  is 
intensely  absorbed  in  the  subsidy 
program  now  under  consideration 
for  the  four  major  canned  vege¬ 
table  products.  To  say  that  this 
subsidy  plan  has  failed  to  arouse 
trade  enthusiasm  is  putting  it 
mildly. 

BEANS — Florida  canners  quite 
generally  were  withdrawn  from  the 
market  during  the  current  week, 
although  small  blocks  of  goods 
have  been  shipped  to  New  York 
from  the  new  pack.  Extra  standard 
No.  10  cut  beans  were  reported  to 
have  sold  in  a  limited  way  at  $8.50 
here,  and  the  trade  is  looking  for 
offerings  of  2s  standards  and  extra 
standards  on  an  f.  o.  b.  cannery 
basis.  Offerings  of  beans  from 
other  packing  areas  are  nil,  and  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  canners  are 
either  sold  out,  or  intend  to  hold  on 
to  any  small  unsold  supplies  they 
may  have  until  later  in  the  year. 

OTHER  VEGETABLES — The  trade  is 
looking  for  spot  somato  supplies. 


but  canners  are  absorbed  in  1943 
production  plans,  and  seemingly 
have  nothing  further  to  offer  from 
last  year’s  pack  .  .  .  Reports  per¬ 
sist  that  some  canners  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  have  shipped  a  few  cars  of 
peas  to  the  trade  in  some  sections 
of  the  country,  representing 
“cleanup”  transactions  after  clear¬ 
ing  up  Government  purchase  com¬ 
mitments.  Ceiling  prices  prevail  in 
such  transactions,  which  canners 
are  .  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
“under  cover,”  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  take  care 
of  all  customers  with  such  goods 
.  .  .  The  trade  is  watching  the  new 
pack  asparagus  situation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  quite  closely.  Advices  by 
canners  this  week  make  it  clear 
that  unless  the  labor  situation  is 
cleared  up  quickly,  the  spring  pack 
will  suffer  seriously  from  shortages 
of  workers  both  in  the  fields  and  at 
the  canneries  .  .  .  There  is  a  good 
call  for  corn  this  week,  but  can¬ 
nery  offerings  are  lacking. 

SARDINES  —  Reports  from  the 
Coast  this  week  indicate  that  con¬ 
tinued  favorable  progress  in  the 
sardine  pack  at  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  canneries  will  probably  insure 
a  welcome  and  unlooked-for  in¬ 
crease  in  supplies  of  canned  fish 
available  to  the  civilian  trade.  But 
the  weather  has  been  against  them 
this  week.  Demand  is  active  at  full 
ceiling  levels  .  .  .  Jobbers  here  are 
seeking  further  offerings  of  shrimp 
at  Gulf  canneries,  with  occasional 
small-lot  transactions  closed  at  full 
ceiling  levels  .  .  .  Salmon  continues 
in  demand  in  the  resale  market, 
with  offerings  still  virtually  non¬ 
existent.  The  trade  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  anxiously  to  plans  for  the 
1943  pack,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  pack  percentages  which 
will  be  made  available  for  com¬ 
mercial  distribution. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  There  has 
been  a  heavy  volume  of  trading  in 
new  pack  grapefruit  juice  out  of 
both  Florida  and  Texas,  and  can¬ 
ners  are  experiencing  no  difficulty 
in  moving  goods  as  packed,  at  full 
ceiling  levels.  While  the  ceiling 
differential  in  favor  of  Florida  has 
aroused  much  resentment  among 
Texas  canners,  jobbers  see  nothing 
to  get  perturbed  about  in  this  situ- 
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ation,  and  have  been  buying  in  a 
large  way  in  both  states.  A  promi¬ 
nent  chain  is  reported  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  block  of  1,000,000  cases  of 
juice  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Jobbers 
continue  to  press  their  regular 
sources  of  supply  on  the  West 
Coast  for  “first  crack”  at  any  odd 
lots  that  may  develop,  but  appar¬ 
ently  coast  canners  are  very  well 
cleaned  up.  In  any  event,  no  olfer- 
ings  are  prices  are  heard  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  week,  and  the  same  con¬ 
dition  applies  with  respect  to 
Northwest  fruits. 

BUFFALO  HOLDS  SPOTLIGHT  — 
Many  of  the  regulars  in  the  local 
canned  foods  trade  are  absent 
from  their  desks  this  week,  having 
made  the  trek  to  Buffalo  to  take  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  State  Canners. 
Broker  representation  in  particular 
is  heavy  this  season,  brokers  seek¬ 
ing  to  determine  just  what  part 
they  will  be  able  to  play  in  the 
marketing  of  the  1943  packs. 

RESIGNS  POST — Headquarters  of 
the  National  -  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  here  this  week 
announced  that  B.  P.  Flickinger, 
of  S.  S.  Flickinger  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  elected  as  a  vice-president 
of  the  association  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week,  im¬ 
mediately  resigned  this  post.  This 
action,  it  is  understood,  was  taken 
because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Flick¬ 
inger  is  now  serving  as  a  special 
consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  shaping  the  war¬ 
time  food  regulation  program.  E. 
Franklin  Brewster  of  the  Brew- 
ster-Gordon  Co.,  wholesale  grocers 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
named  to  fill  the  post  thus  vacated. 

CRANBERRY  CANNERS  TO  REBUILD 

A  new  and  larger  canning  plant  will 
be  built  at  Markham,  Washington,  by 
Cranberry  Canners,  Inc,,  to  replace  the 
plant  recently  burned. 

CANNERY’S  OFFICE  BURNS 

The  field  office  of  Blue  Mountain  Can¬ 
neries,  located  just  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Dayton,  Washington,  was  completely 
destroyed  except  for  the  office  equipment 
employees  were  able  to  salvage,  on  the 
morning  of  January  19.  The  loss  placed 
at  $5,000  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

More  Good  Slogans  For  Your  Use — Laying  a 
Canard — Like  Ration  Banking — The  Subsidy 
In  a  Nutshell — Promise  of  Plenty  of  Pea 
Acreage — Will  Have  to  Turn  Down  Corn 
Acreage — All  Hands  Low  on  Canned  Toma¬ 
toes — Urging  Coast  Canners  to  Ship  Fruit 
— Soon  All  Shrimp  Will  Co 
To  War. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  4,  1943. 

ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY — Additional 
slogans  and  sayings  are  listed.  Be 
sure  and  use  them  to  every  possible 
advantage : 

“If  it  doesn’t  help  win  the  war 
effort — forget  it.” 

“America  has  only  one  job  on  its 
hands  today :  Beat  the  Axis. 
American  business  has  only  one 
order  on  the  books — Win  the  War.” 

“For  many  of  us  here  at  home, 
the  battle  of  food  offers  our  great¬ 
est  opportunity  to  contribute  most 
directly  to  winning  the  war.” 

“Food  is  a  weapon  and  a  most 
powerful  weapon.” 

“Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
and  Dried  Fruits  are  among  the 
foods  most  needed  by  our  fighting 
men  and  our  Allies.” 

MARKET  CHAT  AND  CHATTER — At 
the  recent  State  and  Regional  Can¬ 
ners’  meetings,  the  Food  for  Free¬ 
dom  campaign  was  most  favorably 
discussed.  Everyone  was  willing 
to  give  a  big  hand  to  the  American 
Legion  who  will  be  the  sponsor  of 
the  drive.  Movements  like  this  will 
do  more  to  get  every  canner  back 
of  the  movement  to  produce  bigger 
and  better  and  larger  1943  crops 
and  packs.  A  well  known  canner 
had  this  to  say: 

“It’s  a  good  thing  this  Food  for 
Freedom  with  the  American  Legion 
behind  it,  has  been  developed  be¬ 
cause  ever  since  the  Processors 
Conference,  in  December,  a  ‘peace 
offensive’  has  been  going  the 
rounds  among  canners.  This  trick 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  to  use 
against  a  free  people.  It  tends  to 
rouse  false  issues  and  definitely 
causes  unwarranted  argument 
which  naturally  slackens  the  .war 
movement.  Food  for  Freedom  will 


do  more  to  weld  us  all  together  in 
one  common  objective — ^the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  war  and  the  writing  of 
the  Peace.” 

The  local  trade  has  taken  in 
stride  the  ration  banking  regula¬ 
tions  that  went  into  effect  January 
27th.  Everyone  you  talk  to  readily 
admits  that  this  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  ration  business  is  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  past  method, 
from  the  standpoint  of  accuracy  as 
well  as  convenience.  Also  it  was 
an  easy  understandable  plan.  As  it 
has  been  explained,  ration  banking 
is  along  the  line  of  a  checking  ac¬ 
count  in  your  bank.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  uses  a  dollar  check¬ 
ing  account,  can  understand  it 
without  confusion.  When  Canned 
Foods  begin  to  be  rationed,  retail 
sales  will  be  handled  in  like  man¬ 
ner. 

Said  a  friend,  (last  Monday  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  Canners’  Conven¬ 
tions  this  week)  talking  about  edi¬ 
torials — “If  I  was  to  attend  any 
of  these  Canners’  gatherings  this 
week,  do  you  know  what  I  would 
do?  I  would  have  several  hundred 
copies  of  the  editorial  of  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade,  its  issue  of  January 
25th,  and  I  would  distribute  them 
at  the  different  meetings.  In  so  do¬ 
ing,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  helping 
to  no  small  degree,  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  Especially  would  I  do  this  if 
those  meetings  are  anything  like 
the  Processors’  Conference  that 
brought  out  so  many  unwarranted 
squawks,  and  so  many  unfounded 
criticisms.” 

GENERAL  MARKET — There  is  an 
old  saying  about — how  you  can’t 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
Whether  in  peace  time  or  in  war 
time,  a  subsidy  is  a  device  or  a 
means  to  maintain  or  expand  pro¬ 
duction  without  an  increase  in 
price,  and  several  of  the  leading 
opponents  to  any  subsidy  plan, 
have  in  the  last  two  days  stated  “if 
it  keeps  the  cost  of  living  down,  if 
it  prevents  a  wild  and  speculative 
market  particularly  in  food  stuffs, 
or  in  a  nutshell,  if  it  prevents  a 
repetition  as  in  World  War  I,  of 
36c  a  pound  for  sugar,  then  guess 
it’s  all  right.” 

Outside  of  the  many  conversa¬ 
tions  re  Uncle  Sam  guaranteeing 
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farmers  higher  prices  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Sweet  Corn, 
and  Snap  Beans,  there  was  little 
else  going  on.  Many  of  the  resident 
sales  agents  and  a  few  buyers,  were 
taking  in  the  several  canners  meet¬ 
ings. 

PEAS  —  Interest  naturally  cen¬ 
tered  in  Milwaukee  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  where  the  special  called 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Schroeder. 
The  concensus  of  opinion  of  those 
present  seemed  to  be  that  $17.50 
per  ton  more  than  last  year,  or 
some  $70.00  per  ton  to  the  grower, 
was  certainly  going  to  grow  Peas 
as  Peas  never  have  been  grown  be¬ 
fore  in  that  great  Pea  State. 

Wisconsin  has  enjoyed,  at  least 
to  date,  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Winter  has  been  moist, 
plenty  of  snow,  and  the  subsoil  con¬ 
dition  is  excellent  in  all  parts  of 
the  districts — so  said  an  authority. 
With  a  favorable  spring  planting 
season,  and  a  good  running  start,  a 
record  crop  and  pack  should  be  re¬ 
corded. 

CORN — Just  what  effect  this  in¬ 
creased  price  to  the  grower  will 
have  on  corn,  seems  to  be  problem¬ 
atical  at  this  time.  With  some,  it’s 
going  to  be  a  case,  so  they  claim, 
of  turning  down  grower  after 
grower  and  using  stringent  tactics 
to  keep  their  acreage  down. 

There  is  no  business  going  on 
in  spot  corn  although  some  say 
there  is  still  a  fair  stock  unsold  in 
canners’  hands.  If  that  is  correct, 
then  by  no  “rhyme  or  reason’’  can 
a  holder  figure  on  gaining  anything 
by  carrying  his  corn  any  longer. 

TOMATOES — A  prominent  tomato 
broker  in  Chicago,  just  as  he  was 
leaving  for  the  Indiana  meeting, 
remarked  —  “this  increased  price 
will  sure  grow  Tomatoes  in 
Hoosierland.  Wait  until  I  come 
back  and  I’ll  tell  you  more  about 
it.’’ 

Meanwhile,  the  Chicago  market 
is  practically  bare  of  Tomatoes. 
Every  Jobber  is  seeking  Tomatoes 
of  any  kind  and  if  you  go  into  re¬ 
tail  grocery  stores,  either  chain 
units  or  independents,  you  will  find 
the  same  scarcity  of  stock  in  can¬ 
ned  Tomatoes. 


BEANS — Florida  seem  to  have 
been  “washed  up,”  at  least  no 
further  offerings  are  emanating 
from  that  district.  Spring  pack 
will  not  be  ready  for  another  sixty 
days. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Grapefruit  Juice 
continues  to  occupy  the  center  of 
the  Citrus  stage.  Florida  canners 
are  busy  packing  segments  but  all 
for  Uncle  Sam.  At  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Florida  Canners  in 
Tampa,  much  concern  was  voiced 
over  the  strict  grading,  i.e..  A,  C, 
and  D,  of  juice.  Some  say  that  the 
Government  will  take  practically 
all  of  the  A  grade  that  is  produced 
this  year.  The  only  sales  that  are 
being  made,  are  those  with 
“strings”  attached,  as  was  outlined 
in  this  column  last  week.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  Texas  situation. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS  —  Every 
Chicago  and  nearby  Distributor 
who  had  fruit  of  any  kind  in  Calif- 
fornia,  Oregon  or  Washington, 
held  there  originally  under  the 
M-237  order,  has  been  using  every 
effort  to  have  that  30  per  cent 
come  on  without  delay.  Each  and 
every  Jobber  is  anxious  to  have  the 
merchandise  prior  to  the  time  that 
“point  rationing”  goes  into  effect. 
There  is  little  new  business  noted. 

FISH — The  oyster  pack  is  going 
to  be  a  small  one.  Fresh  market 
competition  seems  to  be  the  answer. 
On  the  Gulf,  shrimp  canners  will 
pack  for  the  Government  almost 
exclusively  until  April  1st.  Few  if 
any  spots  are  now  available  for  the 
Civilian  Trade.  In  Tuna,  all  food 
men  were  surprised  at  the  record 
production  when  the  figures 
reached  this  market  of  2,100,000 
cases  produced  in  1942  against  2,- 
300,000  cases  in  1941  and  that  with 
all  the  handicaps  that  confronted 
the  fishermen  last  season.  If  there 
is  anything  new  to  tell  the  Readers 
of  this  column  about  on  Sardines 
and  Salmon,  your  reporter  has 
failed  completely  to  obtain  the 
data. 

THE  RESIDENT  SALES  AGENT  — 
(Formerly  the  Food  Broker)  (see 
previous  issues)  Commenting  upon 
the  remarks  under  this  caption  in 
last  week’s  column,  a  friend  said: 


“That’s  all  right  with  a  large 
firm  who  can  well  employ  several 
score  of  resident  sales  agents  or 
food  brokers,  but  what  about  the 
small  canner  who  at  the  best, 
doesn’t  have  more  than  two  or 
three  representatives,  if  that  ?” 

Assuming  that  a  similar  thought 
might  have  been  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  others,  your  reporter  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  as  a  constructive 
answer. 

The  smaller  the  producer,  the 
fewer  sales  agents  he  has,  the 
easier  and  better  job  he  can  do  by 
working  cooperatively  with  his 
representatives,  and  they  too  can 
do  a  better  job  for  that  producer 
by  impressing  their  Trade  with  the 
producers  policy. 

(to  be  continued) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Lack  of  Trained  Labor  May  Mean  Smaller 
Crops — Ship  Provisioning  Drains  Local  Food 
Supplies — Storms  Relieve  Drought  Threat — 
Hinder  Sardine  Fishermen — Salmon 
To  War  Needs. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  4,  1943. 

SMALLER  CROPS  — The  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
California  has  brought  out  a  re¬ 
port  covering  changes  that  may  be 
expected  in  agricultural  production 
in  this  State  in  1943.  Some  de¬ 
creases  in  production  of  deciduous 
fruits  are  forecast  because  of  re¬ 
ductions  in  acreage,  but  these  are 
comparatively  small.  The  real  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  listed  as  lack  of  prun¬ 
ing,  improper  pruning,  and  inade¬ 
quate  spraying,  all  because  of  a 
lack  of  trained  labor,  and  expected 
shortages  of  fruit  pickers.  The 
1942  production  of  bush  fruits  and 
strawberries  showed  a  marked 
falling  off  from  former  years  and 
another  decrease  is  expected  in 
1943.  Acreages  have  been  greatly 
reduced  because  of  high  labor  re¬ 
quirements,  the  evacuation  of 
Japanese  and  the  use  of  berry  acre¬ 
age  for  more  essential  crops.  In 
truck  crops,  in  which  canners  are 
directly  affected,  reductions  in 
acreages  compared  with  1942  are 
estimated,  as  follows:  Artichokes, 
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20  per  cent;  asparagus,  10;  snap 
beans,  15,  and  tomatoes,  20.  The 
increases  expected  are:  Cabbage, 
15  per  cent;  carrots,  20;  spinach, 
15;  sweet  potatoes,  12;  peas,  2.5, 
and  drybeans,  2. 

TOMATOES — The  reduction  in  the 
tomato  acreage  this  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  predicted  by 
those  who  have  made  a  survey  of 
grower  plans,  may  be  affected  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $25  a  ton  on  round  varie¬ 
ties  of  tomatoes  in  Northern  and 
Central  California  and  $27  a  ton 
on  tomatoes  produced  in  Southern 
California.  Prices  on  pear  shaped 
tomatoes  will  be  $27  a  ton  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Southern  California 
is  defined  as  the  eight  southern¬ 
most  counties,  excluding  the  Santa 
Maria  and  Lompoc  districts  of 
Santa  Barbara  county.  Before  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  minimum 
prices  to  growers,  Bernell  Harlan, 
chairman  of  the  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Vegetable  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that  tomato  growers 
would  ask  for  a  50  per  cent  price 
increase.  Mr.  Harlan,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Yolo  County  To¬ 
mato  Growers’  Association,  said 
that  the  $18  a  ton  price  of  last  year 
failed  to  pay  costs  in  areas  where 
the  yield  fell  below  10  tons  per 
acre.  Some  growers  are  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  higher  price  set  for 
Southern  California  tomatoes 
really  places  a  premium  on  lower 
quality,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  Bay  dis¬ 
trict  pack  for  years  commanded  a 
higher  price  in  the  canned  foods 
market. 

While  San  Francisco  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  backcountry  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  shipper  of  almost  one 
tenth  of  the  country’s  food  supply, 
civilian  consumers  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  are  not  getting  a 
fair  share  of  meats  and  groceries 


because  wholesalers  are  required  to 
dip  into  the  civilian  supply  to  pro¬ 
vision  hundreds  of  ships  leaving 
this  port  each  month.  This  was  the 
charge  made  recently  by  members 
of  the  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Merritt  A.  Clevinger,  Pa¬ 
cific  regional  administrator.  Food 
Distribution  Administration.  The 
wholesale  grocers  pointed  out  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  food  supply  is 
frozen  for  military  use,  but  that  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  its  entirety  for  the  needs  of 
the  population  of  the  Bay  area, 
greatly  swollen  by  the  influx  of  war 
plant  workers.  They  said  that  they 
were  being  called  upon  to  supply 
vessels  leaving  port,  even  though 
these  vessels  are  laden  with  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  equipment.  This 
is  because  these  are  operated  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 
Thus,  much  food  set  aside  for  civil¬ 
ian  consumption  is  going  into  other 
channels. 

STORMS — California’s  early-Jan- 
uary  deficiency  in  rainfall  passed 
out  of  the  picture  as  a  threat  to 
bumper  crops  with  a  series  of  ter¬ 
rific  storms  that  brought  flood  con¬ 
ditions  to  some  districts  and  raised 
the  precipitation  above  normal  at 
all  points.  Snow  on  the  ground  at 
Summit,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains,  has  now  passed  the  100 
inch  mark,  insuring  a  good  supply 
of  water  for  irrigation. 

SARDINES  —  The  late  January 
storms  have  interfered  with  the 
California  sardine  catch  and  the 
catch  for  the  week  of  January  17th 
amounted  to  but  3101  tons,  against 
14,211  tons  for  the  preceding  week. 
The  pack  has  mounted  to  3,225,360 
cases,  against  4,716,185  cases  to  a 
corresponding  date  last  year.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  making  every  effort  to  place 
orders  for  sardines,  but  packers 
are  planning  to  prorate  deliveries 
for  the  civilian  trade  on  the  basis 
of  purchases  in  recent  years. 


SALMON  —  The  Salmon  Industry 
Concentration  Board,  set  up  under 
the  War  Production  Board,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  program  covering  the 
Alaska  salmon  pack  for  1943,  all 
of  which  will  be  reserved  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  Lend-Lease  needs.  It  is 
planned  to  make  this  a  joint  opera¬ 
tion,  making  use  of  about  one-half 
of  the  canneries  available  on  a 
pooled  basis.  This  is  the  year  when 
a  heavy  run  should  be  had  and  hope 
is  expressed  that  a  pack  of  between 
six  and  seven  million  cases  can  be 
made.  Bristol  Bay  canneries  are 
protected  by  Dutch  Harbor  and  it  is 
here  that  the  best  packs  of  red  sal¬ 
mon  are  made. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 


Running  On  Oysters — Shrimp  Give  Greater 

Yields — Government  Wants  Fish  Liver 
Oil — How  To  Make  Offers. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  4,  1943. 

SHELL  FISH — The  Seafood  can¬ 
neries  of  the  Gulf  States  are  now 
operating  almost  entirely  on 
oysters.  While  there  are  still  some 
shrimp  being  canned  yet  there  are 
only  a  few  scattered  barrels  that 
are  coming  in  and  that  are  handled 
by  the  factories  that  are  equipped 
to  handle  both  shrimp  and  oysters 
at  the  same  time.  However,  some 
of  the  factories  are  equipped  to 
handle  only  one  commodity  at  the 
time  and  when  they  switch  to 
oysters,  they  cannot  can  shrimp. 

It  takes  more  machinery,  extra 
handling  and  more  work  to  pack 
oysters  than  shrimp,  because  of  the 
heavy,  bulky  waste  weight  of  the 
oyster  shells.  In  other  words,  a 
cannery  may  be  able  to  cover  its 
overhead  packing  thirty  barrels  of 
shrimp,  but  it  can  not  do  so  pack¬ 
ing  less  than  100  barrels  of  oysters 
because  the  net  weight  of  cooked 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


EQUIPMENT 


TiHiiE  iLJwinnEiDt  Westminster.  Jid. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

**Thay  have  everything  with  half  the  parts'* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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meat  obtained  from  a  barrel  of 
shrimp  is  about  five  times  greater 
than  that  obtained  from  a  barrel 
of  oysters.  Oysters  not  only  have 
large  waste  weight  in  the  shells, 
but  the  meat  too  contains  a  good 
deal  of  water,  which  they  lose  in 
cooking.  The  poorer  the  oyster  is, 
the  more  water  it  contains,  which 
is  the  reason  that  oysters  are  can¬ 
ned  only  when  they  are  plump  and 
fat  and  the  factories  can  get  the 
maximum  yield. 

Oyster  pack  is  moving  along 
fairly  well  and  whether  it  will  be 
normal  will  have  to  be  later  deter¬ 
mined  when  the  pack  gets  better 
under  way. 

The  report  of  the  packing  plants 
operating  under  the  Seafood  In¬ 
spection  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  shows 
that  there  were  3,915  standard 
cases  of  shrimp  canned  during  the 
week  ending  January  23,  1943,  as 
against  7,482  standard  cases 
packed  the  week  ending  January 
16,  1943. 

FISH  LIVER  OIL  (natural  vitamins 
A  and  D  in  Fish  Liver  Oil)  PUR¬ 
CHASES — The  Agriculture  Market¬ 
ing  Association  announced  that  it 
contemplates  purchases  of  Natural 
Vitamin  A  and  Natural  Vitamin  D 
fish  liver  oils,  and  that  offers  for 
the  sale  of  this  product  may  now 
be  submitted. 

Offers  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  announcement  if  accepted  will 
be  accepted  by,  and  after  accept¬ 
ance  will  become  contracts  with, 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation. 

Each  offer  will  be  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  Form 
SCP-1189. 

Until  further  notice  offers  may 
be  submitted  so  as  to  be  received 
by  the  Special  Commodities  Branch 
Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or 
before  11:00  A.  M.,  Eastern  War 
Time,  on  the  Tuesday  following  the 
date  of  this  announcement  and  on 
each  Tuesday  thereafter  until 
further  notice,  for  acceptance  not 
later  than  the  Friday  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  such  dates. 

Offers  are  requested  for  the  sale 
of  edible  fish  liver  oils  containing 


not  less  than  850  U.S.P.  units  of 
Vitamin  A  and  not  less  than  85 
U.S.P.  units  of  Vitamin  D. 

In  submitting  offers  the  offerer 
shall  indicate  the  species  of  fish 
livers  from  which  the  oil  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  Vitamin  A  potency 
and  Vitamin  D  potency  per  gram. 
All  Vitamin  A  and  all  Vitamin  D 
shall  be  produced  from  Natural 
(animal)  sources. 

Offers  shall  be  for  any  quantity 
for  delivery  in  lots  of  not  less  than 
10  gallons  of  fish  liver  oils  meet¬ 
ing  the  specifications. 

Deliveries  are  desired  within  90 
days  after  acceptance  date  of  offers 
and  it  is  suggested  that  request  for 
inspection  be  made  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  delivery 
period.  In  order  to  expedite  ship¬ 
ments  and  to  avoid  delays  in  ob¬ 
taining  payment,  vendors  may  elect 
to  name  in  Section  3  of  Offer  of 
Sale  Form  SCP-1189  a  regular 
recognized  independent  laboratory 
the  report  from  which  may  be  used 
as  basis  of  obtaining  partial  pay¬ 
ment  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
AMA  certificate. 

The  product  shall  be  packed  in 
accordance  with  good  commercial 
practice  in  new  airtight  standard 
metal  containers,  suitable  to  ex¬ 
port,  containing  not  less  than  5  nor 
more  than  55  gallons.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  container  be  sealed 
by  leaving  %  inch  head  space 
which  shall  be  filled  with  carbon 
dioxide  or  nitrogen  gas.  If  a  differ¬ 
ent  method  of  sealing  is  to  be  used, 
the  method  must  be  specifically  in¬ 
dicated.  Drums  containing  more 
than  5  gallons  shall  be  18  gauge  or 
heavier,  5  gallon  cans  shall  be  flat 
topped  and  shall  be  24  gauge  or 
heavier. 

Sets  of  Sale  Forms  (SCP-1189) 
will  be  forwarded  on  request  and 
further  details  with  respect  to  pur¬ 
chase  may  be  obtained  by  communi¬ 
cating  with  Fish  Products  Division, 
Special  Commodities  Branch,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  8-9,  1943 — Virginia  Can- 

ners  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke, 

Roanoke,  Va. 


SECURING  YOUR  POST¬ 
WAR  POSITION 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

(put  in  about  a  dozen  or  so)  will 
do  the  trick.  You  know  the  retail 
food  dealer  will  have  jars  and  tops 
and  rubbers  to  sell,  use  most  of  the 
space  in  the  booklet  in  urging  the 
reader  to  cultivate  a  Victory 
Garden  if  possible  and  to  put  up  all 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
she  can  this  summer  and  fall.  Don’t 
be  alarmed,  you  won’t  switch  every 
housewife  who  reads  your  leaflet 
the  first  time,  to  canning  all  of  her 
fruits  and  vegetables,  all  of  the 
time,  especially  when  your  supplies 
are  more  plentiful. 

Analyze  the  suggestion.  It  is  not 
as  foolish  as  it  sounds  at  first. 
Mothers  everywhere  this  summer 
will  can  more  than  ever  before. 
Jobbers  everywhere  will  expect  to 
sell  more  jars  and  rubbers  than 
ever  before.  You  can’t  stop  it,  then 
the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity  and  help  them 
all  they  can  to  reach  the  objective 
toward  which  we  are  all  striving, 
the  winning  of  the  war.  You  do 
your  part  on  the  home  front.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  your  con¬ 
tacts  with  buyers,  customers  and 
in  your  letters  to  salesmen  you  will 
make  a  lot  of  what  you  are  doing 
toward  helping  them.  You  will 
build  goodwill  that  will  carry  on 
through  the  reconstruction  period. 

If  you  are  doing  any  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising,  in  many  cases  and 
in  fact,  in  most  of  them,  you  may 
as  well  cease  any  attempt  to  secure 
price  advertising  and  center  your 
efforts  on  getting  your  brands  ad¬ 
vertised  as  being  available,  as  be¬ 
ing  as  good  as  ever  or  even  better. 
But  leave  the  matter  of  price  to 
some  happier  day.  If  you  want  to 
provide  window  posters  or  shelf 
strips,  do  so  but  make  them  of  the 
sort  that  are  complete  in  them¬ 
selves  without  further  art  work. 
Show  your  package,  say  “it’s  worth 
looking  for’’  or  use  some  like 
phrase.  Put  your  mind  to  the  task, 
its  worth  your  while,  your  future 
sales  and  profits  depend  largely  on 
how  well  you  support  your  brands 
while  they  are  scarce  and  hard  to 
get. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Used  guaranteed  motor  truck  and  warehouse 
scales,  no  priority  needed.  Vibrating  Screens  and  Coal  Crushers. 
Bonded  Scale  Co.,  2176  S.  3rd  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Three  sets  of  Langsenkamp  Cook-More  Coils 
for  1,000  gallon  Wood  Tanks.  Adv.  2690,  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Erie  Tubular  Steam  Boiler  complete,  75  H.P. 
Excellent  condition.  Jersey  Package  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Berlin  Semi-automatic  Hand  Filler  for  No.  10 
cans;  Diepel  motor-driven  Pork  Cuber;  1  Wood  Frame  and  2 
Iron  Frame  Monitor  Pea  and  Green  Lima  Bean  Graders;  old 
type  Buffalo  Kraut  Cutter;  Sprague  15  ft.  Blancher;  3  Huntley 
15  ft.  Blanchers;  2  Sal-Wood  Density  Regulators.  Gerber 
Products  Co,,  Fremont,  Mich, 


Converting  to  Bottles?  ^  Rebuilt  World  and  Liquid  semi  and 
full  Automatic  Labelers,  Ermold  6-wide  Multiple  Automatic 
Labeler;  C.  C.  &  S.  and  Adriance  Crowners;  U.  S.  Elgin  and 
Ayars  Fillers;  several  large  Bottle  Pasteurizers  and  Washers; 
also  large  stock  other  used  and  rebuilt  canners  equipment. 
Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  1432  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Corn  Shaker,  Beet  Topper,  Spiral  Con¬ 
veyors,  Pea  Blanchers,  Pea  Graders,  Ayars  Pea  Fillers,  Sample 
Pea  Graders,  Quality  Separators,  etc.  Badger  Machine  Works, 
Berlin,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Bean  machinery.  Snipper,  Blancher,  Cutter, 
Filler.  E.  L.  Crowl,  Westminster,  Md. 


WANTED — 12  Viners,  Give  age,  condition,  price.  Also  in¬ 
terested  leasing  Viners  for  a  period  from  June  15  to  July  20. 
Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WANTED — Pea  Fillers,  Ayars  or  similar  type,  for  No.  1  or 
No.  2  can  sizes.  State  make,  model,  condition,  capacity  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Adv.  2693,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 2  Sterling  Vegetable  Peelers;  M  &  S  Com  Filler, 
Tomato  Pulper;  Cutter  Fruit  Washer;  Cutter  Potato  Washer; 
6  Warehouse  Trucks  3'  x  6'  platform;  Gasoline  Factory  Lift 
Truck;  Arc  Welder;  2  250-400  gal.  capacity  Stainless  or  Glass- 
lined  Tanks,  preferably  with  agitator.  Gerber  Products  Co., 
Fremont,  Mich. 


WANTED — 1  used  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  2  cans;  Tomato 
Scalder;  and  Bean  Snipper.  J.  O.  Youngblood,  Fletcher,  N.  C. 


WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2  cans;  also  Peeling 
Pump.  Adv.  2689,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 3  Sterling  Potato  Peelers  or  large  size  Blakeslee 
Peelers  or  other  make,  however,  want  the  large  size  one;  1  Rob¬ 
ins  Rotary  Tomato  Washer  or  Hoopeston  Rotary  Washer  or 
similar  make;  1  24"  Elevator  for  elevating  whole  tomatoes  ap¬ 
proximately  8  ft.  high  similar  to  Monitor  Gooseneck;  1  24"  or 
30"  Inspection  Table  20  to  30  feet  long,  could  be  a  rubber  belt 
Conveyor,  LaPorte,  Chain  or  Roller  Inspection  Table;  1  Lang¬ 
senkamp  Hot  Break  Tank  for  Tomatoes  or  Food  Machinery 
Crusher  Pre-Heater;  1  Langsenkamp  Model  A  Juice  Extractor 
or  Food  Machinery  Juice  Extractor;  1  l^/^"  or  2"  Rotary  Pump 
for  handling  Tomato  Juice;  1  Tomato  Juice  Strainer;  1  12  valve 
Juice  Filler  for  filling  No.  2  cans  up  to  46  oz.  or  46  oz.  to  No.  10; 
Tomato  Juice  Pre-heating  Tanks.  S.  E.  W.  Friel,  Queenstown, 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant,  well  equipped  for  corn;  also 
the  following  pea  machinery:  1  Olney  Separator  and  Washer; 
1  glass  type  Washer;  1  No.  3  Clipper  Pea  Cleaner;  1  metal 
Packing  Table;  1  double  Storage  Bin;  1  Sinclair-Scott  Nested 
Grader  with  feeder,  5  sieves.  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Pa. 
Phone  82-J. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  Cannery  in  excellent  condition.  Located 
in  the  best  farming  section  of  South  Central  Ohio.  High  class 
proposition.  Only  cash  sale  considered.  Adv.  432,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— PLANTS _ 

FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  250  acres  for  1943.  “Frost¬ 
proof”  Cabbage,  Lettuce  and  Onion  Plants  now  ready.  Booking 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Cauliflower  plants  for  April,  May 
and  June  delivery.  Special  discount  for  orders  booked  this 
month.  Our  32  years  experience  is  at  your  service.  Write, 
phone  or  wire:  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


_ _ FOR  SALE  — SEED _ 

FOR  SALE — We  have  a  few  cars  of  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 
Pea  Seed.  Fine  stock.  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

WANTED — PROCESSORS:  We  want  offerings  for  food 
manufacturers  in  any  bulk  commodities  in  barrels  or  tank  cars; 
also  any  types  of  Fruits,  Berries,  or  Juices;  Boiled  or  Sweet 
Cider,  Apple  Chop,  Pomace,  Pickles  or  Salt  Stock;  also  Meat  or 
Poultry  for  Frozen  Food  Distributors  and  Soup  Makers  includ¬ 
ing  Frozen  Fish,  Shrimp,  etc.,  and  carlots  of  empty  30  lb.  tins 
and  5-gal.  cans  in  good  condition.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  43,  B-3  classiflcation,  20  years 
canning  experience,  wants  responsible  job  in  Tri-States  or 
Pennsylvania.  Must  pay  $3,000  upwards.  Adv.  431,  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade. 
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CANNING  MACHINERY 

New  Perfection  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Universal  Tomato  and  String  Bean  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  and  Juice  Filler 
Plunger  Filler  for  Liquids  and  Soups 
Niagara  Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Corn  Shaker  -  Etc. 

AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


if  iriK  iritis 


Utilize  yoxii  stock  of  old  labels  for  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Our  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Conners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


NOT  A  BAD  IDEA 

Prof.:  What  is  your  idea  of  civilization? 

Stude.:  It’s  a  good  idea.  Somebody  ought  to  start  it. 

PUTTING  ONE  OVER 

Jones  lay  awake  in  bed  as  the  burglar  quietly  filled  his  bag 
with  valuables.  Having  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  one 
room  the  burglar  moved  on  into  the  next,  but  accidently  left 
his  gun  on  the  bureau. 

Jumping  out  of  bed  Jones  seized  the  gun,  extracted  the  bullets 
and  carefully  replaced  the  weapon. 

“There!”  he  said.  “I  guess  that  will  teach  him  not  to  be  so 
absent-minded  the  next  time  he  comes.” 

LOGIC 

Temperance  Lecturer:  If  I  lead  a  donkey  up  to  a  pail  of 
water  and  a  pail  of  beer,  which  will  he  choose  to  drink? 

Soak — The  water. 

Temperance  Lecturer:  And  why? 

Soak:  Because  he  is  an  ass. 

The  lady  wished  her  servant  to  be  pleased  with  her  new  place. 
“You’ll  have  a  very  easy  time  of  it  here,”  she  said  sweetly,  “as 
we  have  no  children  to  annoy  you.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  colored  girl  generously,  “I’se  very  fond  of 
chilluns,  so  don’t  restrict  yo’se’f  on  my  account,  miss.” 

TWO  WRONGS  DON’T  MAKE  A  RIGHT 

“Pop,  I’m  quitting  school  tomorrow.” 

“Why,  sonny,  don’t  you  like  your  teacher?” 

“Naw.  Yesterday  she  told  us  that  six  and  six  wuz  twelve, 
and  today  she  said  it  was  nine  and  tjiree.” 

CRUST  WAS  TOUGH 

Lone  Wolf  casually  dropped  into  Smoky  Pete’s  quick-lunch 
emporium  and  demanded  lemon  pie.  One  slice  was  not  enough. 
The  Indian  purchased  a  whole  pie,  into  which  he  dived  with  such 
evidence  of  enjoyment  that  the  proprietor,  as  he  tickled  the  cash 
register,  could  not  resist  inquiring: 

“Well,  chief,  how  was  the  pie?” 

“Filling  heap  good,  but  crust  lots  tough.” 

It  was  not  until  then  that  Smoky  Pete  discovered  his  paper 
pie  plate  had  disappeared. 

WHO  CARES 

A  would-be  soap-box  orator  who  had  reached  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  stage  sat  down  next  to  a  clergyman  in  a  street  car.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  start  something,  he  turned  to  the  clergyman  and  said: 

“I  won’t  go  to  heaven,  for  there  ain’t  no  heaven.” 

The  expected  rise  was  not  forthcoming. 

“I  say  there  ain’t  no  heaven.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  heaven,”  he 
shouted. 

The  clergyman  replied  quietly,  “Well,  go  to  hell,  then,  but 
be  quiet  about  it.” 


-  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  - 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHDGRAPHING  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
rv  BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


COLOR  VALUE 

The  owner  of  a  small  store  whose  premises  had  been  burned 
Christmas  Eve  met  a  friend  Christmas  morning. 

“A  terrible  affair!  I  am  ruined,  I  am  ruined:  I  just  stood 
there  helpless,  watching  it  burn.  My  face  got  white,  white, 
white, — white  as  your  shirt.” 

Then,  looking  at  his  friend’s  shirt,  he  added  “Whiter.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need, 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machlnary  Min. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaqara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetabie  and  FruiL 
Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chy>man  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Fo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  111. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wla. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Weatminater  Machine  Worka,  Weatminater,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  111. 

F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robina  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS.  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Niagara  Filter  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth.  Rubber.  Wire. 
Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wia. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  HydrauUc. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wla. 
Chlsholm-Ilyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Contlnnous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin.  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FHUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporatioh,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  MlsceUaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Ccrporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chraman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  I^. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Cb.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERT 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MASERS'  MACHINERT 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Cb.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Cb.,  Niagwa  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Morral  Bres.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Cb.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ihe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
llie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wla. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

BerUn  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wla. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Cbrporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  }. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn.  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINEBY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporatlon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Lwgsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chiftholxn-Ryder  Co.»  Falls,  N«  Y# 

Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsei^amp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNEBS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machtoery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Srctt  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chwman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  lor  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manuiacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTaiZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANKERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.  'Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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One  of  the  several  types  of  Robins  Combination  Shaker- 
Washer-BIancher-Spray  Washer 

We  show  herewith  illustration  of  one  of  several  types  of  the  Robins 
Combination  Shaker-Washer-Blancher -Spray  Washer  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  dehydrating  food  products. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  figure  on  equipment  for  dehydration  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  information  regarding  the  products  to  be  dehydrated;  ton¬ 
nage  per  hour  or  day  (state  hours  per  day);  what,  if  any,  equipment 
you  now  have,  including  the  various  items  of  machinery  from  the 
time  the  product  enters  the  dehydrating  plant  until  the  same  pro¬ 
duct  reaches  the  dehydration  period. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  new  catalog. 

A.  K.  ROBIXS  &  COMPANY,  WAC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


DEHYDRATIO]^  EQUIPMENT 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Na.  f3.0-H  Huttymaiic  ^u- 

^>Umme/i  a*ul  SUtteA,, 

''  arranged  with  Automatic  Tin-Sheet 
^  Feeder  and  discharge  Inspection  Table. 
We  manufacture  all  types  of  automa¬ 
tic  can-making  machinery. 


This  machine  automatically  cuts 
can  body  blanks  from  sheets  of 
plain  or  lithographed  tin  plate. 
The  operator  loads  it  by  lift 
truck  with  ten  or  twenty  pack¬ 
age  bundles  of  tin  plate.  He 
also  unloads  the  blanks  as  they 
are  discharged  and  stacked  on 
the  inspection  table. 

It  is  also  used  for  resquaring 
plate  prior  to  spot  coating  or 
lithographing. 


